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THE ETHICS OF COURTSHIP. 
BY HELEN JAY. 


CLEVER woman once said I consider an engaged 
girl as practically dead to her family and society. One 
ear after marriage she will come back to normal conditions, 
but before then you might as well let her alone.” Sweeping 
as this statement is, yet for the credit of the American girl 
there is too much truthin it. Although we are told that “all 
the world loves a lover,” still it is difficult for the ordinary 
observer to feel kindly toward two young people who are 
so selfishly absorbed in each other as to violate the laws of 
good-breeding and ignore the rights of others. 

There are many girls who never appear at such a disad 
vantage as during the days of courtship. They become 
unamiable in their own homes, neglectful of their friends, 
and even deteriorate mentally. It may be truly said that 
one of the keenest tests of character is the appearance in the 
girl’s life of that disturbing element a lover. 

How many women are able to look back upon the last 
year spent in their father’s house without twinges of self- 
reproach? How little was done to help and cheer the mo- 
ther whose tender love then appeared so light a thing as 
contrasted with a lover's rhapsodies! What opportunities 
for self-improvement were lightly set aside in those days of 
idle dreams! How little the safe-sheltered life, with its 
freedom from care, was valued! Dear girls, if you would 
have your engagement the preparation for a happy married 
life, in which there are no stings of memory and conscience, 
think on these things. First, you cannot afford to injure 
your health by late hours and excessive demands upon your 
nervous vitality. It is quite as well to leave some of the 
wooing to be done after marriage, and not to suffer your 
lover to fall into the condition of Mr. Hale’s tired double, 
who could only murmur, ‘‘So much has been said, and, on 
the whole, it has been so well said, that I will not further 
occupy the time.” Too many girls suffer the fiancé to 
engross their every thought, and exchange the girlish birth- 
right of the joy and freedom of content for the pain and 
restlessness of an exacting affection. 

There is such a thing as spending too much time and 
strength upon dainty personal belongings and household 
plenishings which are making against the wedding-day. Re- 
member that in Little Women Mrs. March tells her daughters 


how she used to suffer during the first lonely weeks in ber 
new home because there was absolutely nothing to do, and 
how anxious she became for something to wear out. 

There is a second thought: ‘‘ While few engagements are 
marred by malice or active unkindness to others, many are 
tainted by what has been called the great sin of social-life— 
thoughtlessness. Many foolish lovers, in the selfishness of 
their satisfaction, forget every other love, every other duty. 
Itseems quite right to them that the interests of every other 
mortal shall serve their interests, and that two homes shall 
be filled with sorrow that they may build their home upon 
the ruins. So the daughter disregards the just claims of 
her family, and cannot see the duty which her fiancé owes 
to his own people. 

Few girls realize how hard it is for a mother to give up 
the son upon whose strength and love she has counted for 
the years to come. Particularly is this the case if that mo- 
ther is a widow. The devotion of her son has been like the 
after-glow of her own romance, and has kept her young in 
heart. She could not let go of her hold on life while her 
son needed her so much; but now her boy seems swallowed 
up by another family. adopted into another home. She sees 
little of him, and while two thoughtless young people are 
having what the children call “a beautiful time,” a very 
lonely, sad-hearted woman is grieving over the truth of the 
old adage, ‘‘ My son’s my son till he gets him a wife.” A 
noble, tactful girl will encourage her fiancé to spend some 
of his evenings at least with his mother. She will guard 
him against himself, and prevent his making those peculiar- 
ly masculine blunders which often lay the foundation for 
unpleasantness between the daughter-in-law and the mother- 
in-law. The truly happy wife is she who has the hearty 
good-will and backing, so to speak, of her husband's family. 
Kindly consideration of their claims during the engagement 
will in most cases win these for her. 

The fourth point to consider is this: There is nothing 
more desirable than that a wedding should be greeted with 
cordial good wishes from friendly lips and hearts. A girl 
makes a great mistake who neglects her former associates 
because she happens to be in love. Wisdom suggests that 
she try harder than ever before to win and to hold the re- 
spect and regard of those who have known and loved her 
for years. Many a life-long friendship has been broken be- 
cause a girl became so engrossed in her lover that she had 


no time nor thought for those with whom she used to be 
intimate. It sometimes happens, too, that there is a differ- 
ence in the treatment of the relatives of the fiancé before 
and after the engagement is an assured fact. Once their 
home and their companionship were eagerly sought; now 
both are practically ignored. The inference is one which 
every girl of delicacy and refinement cannot but wish to 
avoid. It is also a mistake to suppose that in any condition 
of life social usages can be violated with impunity. An 
engaged girl sometimes does not try to make herself agree 
able in general society, because, as she says, her market is 
made. In this way she loses valuable acquaintances whom 
at some future day she would be glad to number among her 
intimates, and lessens the chances of a happy social future. 

There is one plant often rooted in the days of an engage- 
ment which brings forth bitter fruit in married life, and that 
is lack of proper reticence about family matters. There is a 
tendency on the part of the beloved to pose as a martyr, 
perhaps because ‘‘ pity is akin to love.” The real or fan- 
cied short-comings of the relatives are dwelt upon. Per- 
haps the fiancée is told that none of her lover's relations care 
for him, or she in turn declares that she is not appreciated 
in her home. Many a man has wondered why his wife did 
not like his father, forgetting that before marriage he told 
her enough about the dear old soul to make her detest him 
forever. Now, however, he is angry because she does not 
love what he has taught her to abhor. A wife notes with 
concern the contempt her husband shows for some members 
of her family, overlooking the fact that her good man is 
simply resenting their supposed ill treatment of herself in 
her girlhood days 

While all mystery about an engagement is to be deplored, 
and that secrecy condemned which Jeads to the withholding 
of confidence where it should be given, it is a mistake for a 
girl to talk much even to an intimate friend of the sayings 
and doings of the man she loves. High-toned delicacy and 
ladyhood will keep her from boasting of the affection she 
has won, and she is not quite worthy of a good man’s heart 
if she betrays his confidence. 

Happy is that girl who goes from her father’s house leav- 
ing behind her a record sweet with duty nobly done, whese 
engagement has disciplined her into a loving, self«@liant, 
unselfish woman. who will do her husband good «nd not 
evil all the days of her life! 


——— 


———— 
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COMMITTING TO MEMORY. 


prow ecciee a great deal of trouble was taken to 

have children commit the rules of grammar and 
arithmetic, the pivotal dates in history, and long pas- 
sages in text-books generally, to exact verbatim mem- 
ory. They were drilled and drilled and drilled, un- 
til certain faets, certain forms, and certain speeches 
were accurately and ineradicably fixed in their minds, 
much as the artist fixes his sketch after having drawn 
it upon the canvas. 

There are many men of middle age who can repeat 
long extracts from Homer, Virgil, and Milton, who 
know by heart many parts of Shakespeare's plays, 
who astonish their admiring juniors by reciting glibly 
sonorous poems of Byron and resounding stanzas of 
Campbell and Wordsworth, who deplore, with some 
reason too, the modern decadence of interest in ora- 
tory, who, if they would, could declaim speeches 
of Webster and Hayne. A grandmother recalls in 
her eavly childhood her own delight in repeating the 
address of the Earl of Chatham in behalf of the 
American colonies when they were protesting against 
the tyranny of the Stamp Act and throwing costly 
cargoes of tea into Boston Harbor. In the day of 
the old ladies’ seminary, that predecessor of our ad- 
mirable woman’s colleges, a great deal of good work 
was done, and no small! part of it lay in the direction 
of committing to memory bits of standard literature. 
Whatever else the girl did or did not,she learned 
much poetry and much of the Bible, and learned it so 
perfectly that she never forgot it, let what might 
come to distress her in later life. 

In an age so full of busy activity as the present, so 
diffused with and interpenetrated by the spirit of 
utilitarianism, committing to memory seems rather 
behind the times, and is, except in juvenile recitation- 
rooms, almost obsolete. Yet there is something to be 
said in its defence. It is a great convenience, if no- 
thing more, to have the skeleton of a historic period, 
in the shape of a few important events and dates, 
firmly in one’s mental possession, locked, so to speak, 
in acanny drawer or cabinet of the brain, and ready 
to be produced at a moment's notice. Given such an 
outline to aid memory, and that facile servant easily 
and deftly fills ‘t up with the throbbing flesh and 
blood of manners, customs, incidents, and episodes. 

Any one of us may lose hearing or sight, wholly 
or partially, and arrive at days when it is a comfort 
unspeakable to remember delightful and helpful 
stories, verses which we have loved, and chapters 
from the treasure-house of the sacred Word. The 
collects of the Episcopal Church, familiar by inces- 
sant repetition through many years, have been as 
cheering music in the invalid’s room when age and 
illness have prevented attendance on divine service. 

In mathematics and logic, if nowhere else, as in 
some other departments of study, linguistic and scien- 
tifie chiefly, a brief, terse, and accepted formula, pith- 
ily condensing pages of explanation, is beyond price, 
especially when committed to that faithful warder 
memory. 


THE LOVE OF HOARDING. 


( NE woman was speaking to another the other day in a 
J public place about a third, and an elderly neighbor sit- 
ting quietly by, with eyes upon a book, could not help hear- 
ing every word. The two speakers were plain - looking 
persons with fine sensible faces, yet they both approved the 
theory and practice of their friend, who “‘ never throws any- 
thing away. Why, she has hundreds of empty tomato-cans 
in her cellar, strings and strings of old advertisements, piles 
of little wooden platters and trays in which butter has been 
sent home, quantities of old glass bottles and cans; her 
cellar is a perfect museum,” said one admirer. 

The other took up the refrain. ‘‘ Yes, indeed; and her 
children are brought up in the same careful way. Emily 
never sees a pin, straight or crooked, that she does not pick 
it up and carry it home, Fred cannot pass a rusty nail or 
old bit of irov in the road without securing it. And as for 
saving, why, those children never spend a penny, and never 
give a cent away. They will certainly be rich one of these 
days.” 

The elderly listener changed her seat. She felt convicted 
of eavesdropping. A faint blush stole up her cheek and 
touched the outermost wave of her white hair as she reflected 
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on what she had heard. There stirred within her an indig- 
nant protest, a strong wish that she might indicate a better 
way to any woman in whom the love of hoarding was in 
danger of becoming a passion, a fatal propensity which might 
be transmitted to children, or accentuated and enforced in 
childish natures by the mistaken zeal of their mothers. 

Miser, the name bestowed in our English tongue, as in 
earlier languages, upon a poor creature whose habit of 
hoarding for hoarding’s sake haé finally made a slave of him 
or her, is a wonderfully expressive word. Simply to save, 
when no end worth accomplishment is attained to by saving, 
is as foolish and unpraiseworthy a thing as simply to squan- 
der. 

With great pains and care, many people inculcate the ob- 
ligation of thrift upon children, urging them to accumulate, 
scolding them for wastefulness. Waste is always to be 
censured, but so is hoarding. 

The quality for which we should strive is intelligent fru- 
gality, economy to noble ends. If the boy’s securing of the 
rusty nails and bits of iron is merely that he may heap them 
up until he can sell them, and then boast of a lapger sum in 
his savings-bank, he might better have left the useless litter 
where it lay. He is merely the guardian of a lot of rubbish, 
If, on the other hand, he bas in mind the making of a gift to 
his mother or sister, the purchase of a tool or a school-book, 
or the subscription to a paper of which the weekly visits 
will be welcome to the entire family, then his careful saving 
is to be commended. 

Economy is prudence, forethought, sagacity, and comfort. 
The immortal advice of Mr. Micawber anent keeping safely 
within one’s income, and therein finding peace, should 
never be forgotten. But economy is not hoarding. 

Women there are who cannot be persuaded or induced ever 
to throw anything away. Old shoes and gloves grow 
mouldy on their hands. Tags, rags, and bobtails of finery 
encumber their wardrobes. Bonnets and hats litter their 
shelves till there is no room for this year’s style, so fully 
pre-empted is the space with last year's and that of the years 
before. 

A woman in whom the love of hoarding predominates is 
apt in time, owing to the unsatisfactory nature of her prop- 
erty, to grow melancholy and languid. ‘1 cannot go out,” 
said one such matron on whom the demon of hypochondria 
had fastened its clutch: ‘‘ I have no bonnet.” 

The argument was admitted to be not without reason, 
since no woman in her senses would care to invite criticism 
by any marked divergence from the general rule, such as 
going bonnetless would imply. Buta little gentle persistence 
and patient investigation brought to light no less than nine- 
teen bonnets belonging to this lady, and of these nine or ten 
were reputable specimens of the millincr’s art. 

Whatever else you hoard, do not inc'ude in the list old 
medicine-bottles. The cost of these when perfectly new is 
very trifling, and the futility of saving them against a possi- 
ble errand to the chemist’s is very apparent. Nor should 
tacks taken up when you remove carpets from the floor for 
the avnual or semiannual shaking be put aside for a second 
use. A new paper of tacks should be used whenever a car- 
pet is relaid. 

I once knew a woman who made one match, by careful 
economy, serve three separate lightings; yet she went to her 
grave with the spirit of a pauper, and a bevy of spendthrift 
cousins swooped down on her fields and barus as eagles on 
the prey. 


AT MOUNT VERNON. 


a are not 
many better things 
in these times of cen- 
tennials and celebra- 
tions than a quiet day 
at Mount Vernon, We 
thought so at four 

o'clock this afternoon, 
Pecerdogs when, teacups in hand, 
we found ourselves 
in that little summer- 
house overlooking the river. Babson had arranged it all for 
us. We had lunched under the trees in the back of the 
house, and taken our tea here. This is the way, in fact, to 
enjoy Mount Vernon, after the crowd has gone, and ove has 
emptied one’s lunch-basket. For there is no refreshment 
possible for the visitor there unless he brings it with him, 
takes it on the boat, or is content with one of those glasses 
of fresh sweet milk which an old black woman, all smiles 
and sympathies, sells for five cents a glass in that same 
kitchen where the meals for the ‘old General,” as they all 
call him, were prepared. As a consequence most of the 
remy od world goes back by the boat. ven the world that 
has lunched is apt to go too, not having waked up to the 
fact that the new electric railway running from Mount Ver- 
non to Alexandria will start every half-hour but a few bun- 
dred yards back of the very spot where Mrs. Washington 
once walked in and out among her famous blossoms. 

The Washingtonian who is bound by old traditions hardly 
believes, I take it, in the new electric railway. He believes 
in the long-established way of doing things—in the comin 
by the boat; the saunter up the hill, the green woods all 
about, the air blowing fresh from the river; in the stop at 
the tomb of General Washington, over which sometimes 
the visitors will throw flowers, as they did that day when 
the Emperor of Brazil came here, and every visitor at the 
wharf was handed a bunch of wild flowers, which was 
thrown afterward through the iron gate and on to the white 
marble coffins of the General and his wife. The old Wash- 
ingtonian likes, too, the time-worn story of the old colored 
servant who stands by the tomb with a badge over his heart 
to distinguish him, and who tells of how, forty years ago, he 
himself helped to place the last body in the tomb, when 
its massive iron key was thrown and lost forever in the 
river. (Why, by-the-bye, do the men all keep on their hats 
before these graves?) He likes, too, the stop for that glass 
of milk, and then the long procession through the halls—no 
one now can go in any but the banquet hall and libraries. 
Curved iron balustrades are before the doors of the bedrooms 
and parlors—curved balustrades that give him a look inside 
while they keep the rooms free from desecration. The lover 
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ot the old order of things likes, too, the stroll through the 
gardens and greenhouses, the look at the deer enc half- 
way down the bluff toward the moor; and then he likes the 
sense of a restful waiting in the wide-paved front porch, 
with the breezes playing all about him, till the bell or whis- 
tle of the returning summons him. 

But for us, we enjoyed the long wait afterward alone, and 
then the ride in the electric car—ten miles in thirty min- 
utes—through one of the most lovely countries in the world, 
without dust or cinder or smoke, without shriek of engine 
or jolting of train. Fresh yee fields begin at the 
very track; the woods are all abloom, and yet so lightly 
clad with verdure that the individuality of every bra 
and twig is left intact. Then ’way ahead, a quarter of a mile 
or 80, one sees a figure on the track, some child standin 
in a stretch of almost unbroken country, with bunches o 
apple blossoms in her arms. Will] we run her down? What 
will happen with this flying train in this wide country? 
As well stop a lightning express, we think. But we do stop, 
and pick her up, and we stop-for every old man and 
woman with vegetables or flowers, and yet a second after 
are whirling on. 

Mrs. Van Twiller’s aunt—Aunt Eleanor—used to tell a 
story of some overd woman in a Washington street 
car assailing a conductor in this way: ‘“ Conductor,” she 
said,‘‘ do you allow niggers in these cars?” The old mammy 
who had entered arose with much dignity and said: *‘ For 
five cents, ma’am, poor folks can ride all de way from 
Georgetown to the Navy-yard. Quality rides in 'er own 
kerredges.” 


THE TRIP. TO CHICAGO. 


te making preparations for a journey nothing is more 
perplexing to the average woman than to know what to 
leave at home and what to take. ‘s 

A woman who spent her life for many years as a constant 
traveller said to me: ‘‘Since I have made the wide world 
my abiding-place, I have come to know that ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
garniture has little or nothing to do with my pleasure or 
comfort, and for a quarter of a century, whether in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, or America, I have adopted one form of ward- 
robe, which is not only agreeable, economical, and convenient 
to me, but mee’s all demands and all occa ions, I always 
have but one bonnet at a time, and when I need another I 
give or throw the old oneaway. This bonnet is always dark 
in color and unobtrusive in design, but nice in texture and 
daintily made. I have a long ulster and a light jacket, both 
dark, of good cloth and recent cut. Then I have two black 
silk frocks, one a soft, easily brushed off gown for travelling; 
the other of better and stiffer silk, which, with its two waists 
and some fine lace for neck and wrists, makes me conven- 
tionally presentable on any occasion. As for the rest, a 
change of under-garments, plenty of handkerchiefs, an extra 
pair of gloves, with needles, thread, and pins, complete my 
outfit. When any temporary want is felt I procure what is 
necessary at some shop in the town or the city I am in, and 
so I avoid accumulating and having to care for that of which 
there is really no need.” 

This advice seems so sensible and to the point in this fair- 
time that women who anticipate coming to Chicago will do 
well to consider it. 

To avoid the expense and trouble of laundry bills, white 
petticoats and muslin garments should be left at home, and, 
as far as possible, knitted cotton or light woollen or silk 
combination suits be substituted. Jewelry should be rele- 
gated to locked-up places, and if possible only a nickel or 
silver watch, tied to a black silk watch-guard, be worn to 
the fair. The women who leave their jewels in their bus- 
bands’ safes will be the women who will be sure to enjoy 
them when they get home; for in such a throng, even with 
the best care possible, many losses will occur in all sorts of 
unexpected ways. If silk seem too expensive a texture— 
which really it is not in these days—there are mohairs of 
different sorts that shed dust and make up and wear well. 
Let me tell you in friendly confidence that if you want to 
be supposed aristocratic, wealthy, intellectual, and in good 
form, you will dress with extreme simplicity. All the 
Old World dignitaries and social leaders will wear their 
oldest and simplest garments, and so will the New World 
millionaires. he gaudy gowns and the a and gen- 
eral rainbowy combinations will be exclusively used by 
recently arrived immigrants and ignorant people unused to 
society. 

Although every hotel will have its house physician, no 
one should leave home unprepared with simple remedies for 
sudden attacks of indisposition. 

One should have in one’s satchel a bottle of strong spirits 
of camphor and a flask of the best brandy to be procured, 
and also such simple remedies as may be necessary in sud- 
den attacks of illness, faintness, or chill. In my own ex- 
perience I have found a case of homceopathic remedies 
simply invaluable when travelling. 

Now I cannot stop until I have said a word for my person- 
al and intimate friends the babies! If there is any possible 
way of leaving them at home safely and comfortably, don't 
bring them to Chicago. Think of the long. hot, cramped-up 
car rides! Think of the utter impossibility of properly pre- 

red food, if the child is weaned. Not long ago, on an 

castern-bound train, there chanced to be as passengers on 
one of the sleeping-cars a young father, a younger mo- 
ther, and a baby so very much younger than both that it 
made one think of a poor little newly hatched canary. The 
mother and father were very proud and fond of the baby, and 


kept dancing it and talking to it and feeding it all the time, 


and it bore the constant and unremitting attention bravely and 
silently for bours; but as the day grew late it gave out all at 
once, and began to yell—it did not ery at all—and kept on 
yelling until the men and women making up the car’s com- 
pany were in open revolt, and the tired parents drooped 
under the withering remarks and ceewatel shebate cast in 
their direction as they in tarn churned the baby until their 
arms gave out, It chanced that among the passengers there 
was a woman who was proficient in the ‘‘ Agoo” tongue, 
and her heart was touched as she translated the following: 

“Oh! oh! oh! How my stomach aches! And my poor 
head is shaken off pA shoulders! I want to go to sleep, and 
I can’t. Oh! oh! ohf” And this woman went over and 
took the baby out of its tired mother’s arms, and she gave 
it some colocynth pellets, and it liked them. And she cud- 
dled the baby close and warm, as only a mother can cud- 
die such a tiny restless thing, and she soothed it with the 
whispered sweet nothings that babies love, until the little 
head began to nod, and the fringed curtains closed over the 
o_o eyes, and the tired mite was fast asleep on her 


Didn't that woman receive an ovation! One man—the one 
who had growled the loudest—came and said now he under- 
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stood what Mrs. Browning meaut when she said, ‘‘ God could 
not be everywhere, so He made mothers.” And a facetious 
travelling man proposed that ‘‘they should pass round the 
hat and take up a vote of thanks for the lady.” And a wo- 
man who had kept the air about her cool with her hauteur 
rolled up her ulster and went and put jt under the poor 
young mother’s head for a pillow, she was so weary, poor 
thing! 

Do keep the babies at home. They won't thank you, and 
nobody else will, either, for bringing them to the Columbian 
Exposition. Laura Dayton FrssENDEN. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COTTON FABRICS. 


'Q‘HIS is to be “a cotton season,” say the merchants, and 

with probability, as the prevailing styles for dresses of 
all kinds are especially appropriate for those of either 
thick or thin cotton fabrics. The belted waist with shir- 
ring, puffs, yoke, and bertha, the looser blouse, the large 
sleeves, the full skirt, double skirt, and flounces, are all re- 
vivals of the modes of 1830, when women wore lawns, dim- 
ity, and muslin throughout the summer. And all these old- 
time fabrics are again in vogue, together with others more 
modern, some of gossamer thinness, others heavier and more 
durable, and therefore more suitable for the needs of the 
practical woman of to-day, } 

Among the favorite cottons are the cheviots at 25 cents a 
yard, loosely woven to prevent shrinkage, and also cool 
without being thin. These come in basket-woven checks, 
like the stylish hop sacking, all of. one color—pure white, 
pale blue, or rose—or else in checks of white and a color, 
as indigo blue or pale biue with white, and also in very 
effective stripes of blue, black, rose, or brown on white. 
Next there are the Scotch ginghams and French zephyrs in 
corded stripes and dots on white, and in shaded stripes, at 
30 cents or 35 cents; or in crinkled stripes like crépon, or 
prettily drawn in puffs, at 40 cents a yard, in quaint colors of 
lilac with yellow, gray with rose, blue with tan, and green 
with buff; or in thicker ombré ginghams, at 60 cents, of sage 
green with pink, violet with green and yellow, blue with 
yellow and rose, and pale gray with green and blue; to these 
are added plissé ginghams’ with woven tucks of white on 
pink or blue ground, the fabric forty-five inches wide, so 
that the width of the goods makes the length of the skirt, 
and only one seam is needed, as in the fin de siécle pattern— 
an excellent thing for skirts that go into the tub frequently. 

French lawns thirty inches wide, at 30 cents a yard, are of 

uaranteed colors, and cool shades in stripes of Greek keys, 
Ticnends, dots, and rings in brilliant red, French blue, lav- 
ender, rose, or black on white. The dainty dimities, more 
sheer than lawn, and strengthened by cords length wise or in 
crossbars, have exquisite colors for the ground, with shad- 
owy designs in white, but a. often of white ground 
with stripes, seed Itése crosses, trellis, or diamonds 
of pale pink, gs ares Dubarry rose, laven- 

or black; they rom 25 te 35 cents a yard, and are 
inches wide. Twelve yards should be a great abun- 
dance for a gown of these fabrics, but merchants say a 
length of eighteen yards is bought for the 1830 dress, which 
is made up of ruffles and puffs, and is almost double through- 
out, as the skirt and waist lining are often of the same fab- 
ric. Ombré crépons are new cottons shading like the pop- 
ular shot fabrics, and resembling the Russian velours of last 
year; these are 80 cents a yard, and but six yards are needed, 
as the width of forty-five inches serves for the depth of the 
skirt. 

Of sheer fabrics the novelty of the season is the tamboured 
organdy, the ground embroidered in arabesque designs in 
long tambour stitches, done in white or a color on pale tinted 
grounds, yellow, blue, pink, or lavender, dotted or striped 
with white. This tambour-work is also done on flowered or- 
gandies, that now have small branches or clusters in prefer- 
ence to the larger branches of last year. These are 65 cents 
a yard, and thirty-two inches wide, and are rather heavily 
woven to support the thread embroidery. Still thinner 
organdies are seed. dotted with white, and have either white 
or colored grounds strewn with long-stemmed chrysanthe- 
mums, roses, iris, or other brilliant blossoms. Batistes are 
in great favor in their soft limp sheerness with waving stripes 
of color on white, in gay or quiet colors suitable alike for 
the elderly and young. Swiss muslins with seed dots or 
with larger polka dots are the favorite white goods, and are 
also shown of late in charming colors—lemon yellow, lilac, 
stem green, China blue, and rose of various shades. 

To these may be added several linen fabrics for summer 
dresses, some new, some old, as the thin grass linens or ba- 
tistes in natural écru shades; the heavier glazed linen, écru, 
flax gray, and navy blue; and the many colored French 
linens of light weave in salmon pink, mustard-color, pale 
blue, and two dark blue shades, dull red, and a pretty com 
bination of pink shot with blue. These have been hitherto 
used for embroidery fabrics, and are now for the first time 
offered for dresses. Linen duck in white and tan-color is 
made up in excellent simple suits for midsummer, and this 
has brought piqués and cotton duck in white and écru tints 
again into use. A novel idea for those who love linens is 
that of buying a dozen huckaback towels with flowered bor- 
der and hem-stitched hem for making a gored skirt and a 
yoke waist, or else an Eton jacket and blazer, for a cool 
summer suit. 


DESIGNS FOR CHEVIOT AND DUCK DRESSES. 


Simple styles are best for cotton dresses, and those that 
are to go in the family wash should be made without lining, 
and loosely fitted to allow for shrinkage. Tailors under- 
stand this when making cotton cheviot dresses, of which 
fifty were recently furnished to a school for young ladies. 
The skirt of four breadths, the back straight, the others 

ored rather closely, is bemmed widely, and escapes the 

oor. The waist is like the cheviot shirt waist illustrated 
last week’s Bazar, prettily finished with a turned-over 
collar, a scarf of the same, and a Swiss belt. This dress is 
a boon to busy women in mornings at home, or in the longer 
hours of office work, and when of dark indigo blue, or clear 
brown checks, or with black stripes on white, will serve as 
a travelling dress for short journeys. A black necktie and 
wide black belt are popular with light colored cheviots. In 
the large shops where these dresses are made in great num- 
bers a blazer is sometimes added, and the skirt has bands of; 
bias striped cheviot by way of trimming. 

Linen duck suits in white, butter-color, and écru with ti 
dots are made up with an Eton jacket, blazer or reefer, oan 
skirt to wear with shirt waists of colored silk, or cheviot, or 
stiffened shirt fronts of piqué. The skirt is fully four yards 
wide, and short, closely gored in front and sides, and he 
in the back. Some of these skirts retain the slo seam 
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in the back to get rid of a mass of fulness below the belt. 
The newest Eton jackets of duck have large square revers 
turned over to touch the sleeves, requiring the front to be 
doubled throughout. The back is wide and short—not 
pointed—the fronts are fitted by a dart, the edges stitched 
twice, and the sleeves are very full at hota: 9 ‘or athletic 
girls are par ae Ba tennis dresses of duck made with an 
unlined waist, ends going inside the skirt, the fulness 
held in four or six ' Stitched above the belt in front and 
back. The front fastens invisibly on the left under a revers 
of blue dungaree, which widens at the back into a square 
sailor collar. A ron and standing collar of the bite is 
inside the open V, and both collars are trimmed with white 
braid. Mutton-leg sleeves that droop from the top have 
blue braided cuffs. The skirt has a gored front th and 
gored side breadths fitted more closely by darts at top, and 
a straight back breadth. All the seams are bound to hide 
raw edges. A belt of blue dungaree and a border at the 
foot are neatly braided in rows. The dark border at the 
foot and the dark collar conceal the soil that comes easily to 
white frocks, and these accessories may be had in rose and 
grayish-blue linen as well as in the dark blue dungaree of 
the British navee. These excellent dresses cost $24 when 
bought ready-made, but twice as much when tailor-made to 
order. 

Other duck dresses have a skirt with a circular flounce 
stitched on at the knee, where a piping fold of the duck is 
set in; the upper part of the skirt is of three gored breadtlis, 
and has a pointed bodice or Swiss belt fitted to the waist, 
with two real pockets in vestlike fashion. An Eton jacket 
is worn with this skirt over a colored silk shirt waist. Beau- 
tiful blazers of white duck are fitted to the waist in the back 
and very full below, tie open slender fronts having wide 
revers. Reefers of duck with immense pearl buttons in 
white or tan or in écru Holland linen are furnished to wear 
with the pretty skirt that has a circular flounce. Piqués 
with dots of color on white or écru ground are made with 
the circular flounce on the skirt, and a new blazer having 
the back of the skirt gathered to a box-pleated waist drawn 
in by a belt that comes forward under round fronts, with 
wide revers that flare in a collar at the top of the back. A 
plaid shirt waist completes the suit. The old-fashioned écru 
and gray linens are made up oddly in combination with black 
moiré after Paris models. The skirt of seven gores is piped 
down each seam with a moiré fold. The round waist with 
stitched pleats in the back rolls at the front in revers and 
collar covered with moiré, from an inner front holding two 
moiré puffs of great size. Simpler linen suits are like those 
of duck with an Eton jacket or blazer finished with stitch- 
ing. 

GINGHAM AND CHAMBERY GOWNS. 


Though new cotton fabrics have come into use,many ladies 
prefer gingham and Chambéry for daily wear, and still pro- 
vide themselves 


with gowns ieee staple fabrics. Simple 
oo ho ery that are to be laundered at home should 
made and trimmed ruffles of the 
and white em ry in the wheel and 
star patterns, with insertions and edgings to ma’ > $n_de- 
sign. The skirt of four breadths has three breadths 
to half their width at top, and a straight back breadth, ‘This 
may be trimmed with three bias ruffles of the gingham, each 
an eighth of a yard wide, put on with slight gathered beading, 
the upper ruffle at the knee, the lowest at the foot, the other 
half-way between. Add half as much fulness in each ruffle 
to give the stylish full effect. The top is gathered to a belt 
with much fulness in the back, and this skirt is best when 
kept separate, but may have, if one chooses, a gored founda- 
tion skirt of the gingham attached only at the belt. Inger- 
tions of embroidery laid above a wide hem in three to five 
rows are also excellent trimmings for these skirts. There 
are more fanciful skirts of three breadths at the top extend- 
ing to the knee, and finished with a circular flounce, or a 
Spanish flounce like those illustrated on another page. 
favorite waist with young ladies and school-girls is without 
lining, being gathered to a belt, and again straight across to 
a yoke that comes down almost to the end of the armholes. 
Two white embroidered ruffles edge the square yoke, and 
fall over the sleeves. A soft collar and belt are of bias ging- 
ham, each drawn over an inside band and shirred in two 
frills down the back. The sleeves have a bias puff a yard 
wide falling to the elbow on fitted sleeves with cuffs aon 
broidery. The skirt has the three ruffles just noted. Sur- 
plice waists made like a shirt waist illustrated in last week’s 
BaZaR are popular for the Chambéry and gingham gowns of 
both elderly and youfig women. 

White embroidery, like beading, and only a third of an inch 
wide, is preferred to braid for putting in rows on the skirt, 
collar, revers, and belt of blue or pink Chambéry dresses. 
Satin ribbons are preferred to velvet for these gowns this 
season, black satin serving with dresses of almost any color 
as a belt, throat-bow, and shoulder-knots. Braces and wide 
girdles of ribbon are added to very elaborate frocks. Ombré 
satin ribbons are also seen on imported gingham dresses, 
serving as a wide folded girdle and stocklike collar. An 
odd, quaint, and pretty fashion is that of trimming an 1830 
frock of mauve gingham with four box-pleated rows of 
petunia-colored satin ribbon around the long-seamed shoul- 
ders, adding a bertha of peint de Génes lace to droop over 
the low puffed sleeves, and trimming the edge of the lace 
with a band of inch-wide ribbon. A stock and belt are of 
wide ribbon of the same shade, and the circular flounce of 
the skirt is trimmed at top with ribbon pleatings. 

More elaborate ginghams have the circular flaring collar- 
ette and the pointed revers with round back familiar in silk 
and woollen gowns, and still others are shirred in many 
rows around the shoulders,and have a bertha of embroidery 
or lace below. When linings are used, they are now most 
often of French cambric that has been well shrunken, silk 
linings being reserved for thinner batistes and organdies. 
One fancifully made gingham of narrow green and white 
stripes has a skirt of six gored breadths four yards wide at 
foot, each breadth lined with French cambric. The trim- 
ming is three straight gathered flounces of gingham drawn 
on cords with erect heading. The waist is drawn on cords 
all around, from belt-line nearly up to the armholes, over a 
boned lining of cambric. The neck is cut out below the 
throat, and has a narrow standing ruffle and a twist of green 
velvet. White guipure lace is gathered in the armholes of 
sleeves that form two large puffs separated by twists of vel- 
vet. The end of the waist goes inside the skirt. A velvet 
twist with a bow at the back is sewed around the top of the 
skirt in lieu of a belt. Shoulder-knots of velvet are set 
aleve the lace. 

A pretty new feature is a large round collar of white linen 

eight inches deep, widely rounded in the back, the hem 
on by the pretty new linen Donegal braid, and fast- 
in front by three linked gold buttons. Cuffs to match 
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drawn over 


are worn with yy enee | sleeves. This is the charming 
finish for a pink Chambery waist, made bias throughout, 
with a yoke outlined by shirred tucks, and a wide belt of 
darker rose velvet ribbon fastened in a.many-looped bow in 
the back. The skirt of three gored breadths down to the 
knée has a deep circular flounce headed by a broad puff of 
Chambéry, and finished at the foot with three narrow bias 
ruffles, each having a row of velvet baby-ribbon. 


BATISTE, DIMITY, AND LAWN, 


Perhaps the most favored fabrics for summer frocks are 
those named above—the batistes for afternoon and rather 
elaborate occasions, the lawn and dimity for simple morning 
gowns at home. The latter are made with the belted French 
waist without lining, known also as the house-maid’s waist, 
with gathers at belt in front and back and again below the 
throat, but plain on the shoulders and in the back of the 
neck. A collarette of the dimity edged with very narrow 
embroidery is gathered around the neck and touches the 
sleeves. It may be of even length all around, or else pointed 
to the belt in front, as is most becoming. A satin ribbon 
collar and belt are of the color in the fabric. Large full 
bishop's sleeves ave a ribbon wristband. The skirt of four 
or five breadths must be four yards wide at foot, sloped to the 
top, simply hemmed, and is gathered to the belt, to which the 
waist is joined. A pale blue lawn, lovely for a blonde at the 
breakfx-t table, has a yoke and bertha of white guipure lace, 
deep guipure cuffs to puffed sleeves, and a wide girdle and 
bow of black velvet ribbon. The scallops of the lace come 
up next the white throat, and no collar is needed. The skirt 
is full, and entirely without trimming. 

The favorite dress with Parisiennes and with Newport 
cottagers preparing for the summer campaign is of batiste, 
pink, blue, lavender, or red waving stripes on white, or else 
of pure white mull made with five rows of Valenciennes let 
in around the skirt, the same around the waist, and again 
in each sleeve. The waist hooks invisibly on the left over 
a fitted lining of French lawn which hooks in front; it is 
gathered at the throat and at the belt in front and back. 
The sleeves are mutton-leg shape over a fitted closer sleeve. 
A wide insertion band is the collar. The skirt has three 
gored breadths, those in front and on the sides, and two 
straight back breadths, with a deep hem below the fine lace 
insertions, the upper row of insertion reaching the hips. This 
skirt is oubeun to a belt of white satin ribbon, over a foun- 
dation skirt of lawn. ‘T'wo white ribbons, each two inches 
wide, are folded around the waist, and are each tied in a cross 
bow in the back. 

Another batisie frock, without ribbon, lace, belt, or em- 
broidery, will make the wearer charming on a summer after- 
noon, It is of pink, blue, or lavender stripes waving on 
white. The waist is gathered around the neck over a white 
lawn lining that has only three bones, that it may not be 
stiff. A soft finish of a frill is around the neck. An Em- 
pire effect is given by drawing the waist on twelve cords 
around from the belt almost up to the bust, the front not 
lapped, but meeting under two liitle frills. Below the cords 
is a doubled bias frill scarcely two inches wide, reaching out 
on the skirt top. The sleeves are puffed at the top, and 
on the forearm, with a ruffle at the wrist. 
e is very slightly gored at the top, 

three bias flounces, the upper- 
Organdy- and w 


‘Mibslin dresses will be described in 
next week's paper. ; 


Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTABLE, & Co.; B. Autman & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 
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Subscribe to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


during the Columbian Exposition, a period of 26 
Weeks, for 
TWO DOLLARS 

Beginning with the Number published May 10, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY wii/ be largely devoted to the 
picturesque treatment, by first-class artists and writers, 
of Columbian Exposition subjects. The series when taken 
together will form a most valuable pictorial history of the 
greatest exhibition of modern times. In addition to the 
Great Fair, there will be an Illustrated Serial Story of 
Chicago Every-day Life, by HENRY B. FULLER, entitled 


THE CLIFF DWELLERS 
This Serial, the scene of which is laid in one of Chi- 
cago’s lofty buildings, will begin in the issue dated 
June 3d. Anumber of brilliant papers, superbly Llus- 
trated, on 


CITIES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By RicHarD HarpineG Davis, who is at present 
abroad collecting material for this purpose. 


THRILLING DETECTIVE STORIES 


Srom the pen of A. CONAN Doy.e, also //lustrated, 
together with the usual variety of Short Stories, [lus- 
trations, Portraits, Important Articles, and Editorials. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions 
Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. Postage FREE in the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
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PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
THE CARE OF THE OAT. 

HERE are among civilized people 

two strange but almost universal- 
ly prevalent errors about the cat— 
first, that if he is fed he will not catch 
mice, and second, that he attaches 
himself to places and not to people. 

In consequence of the first notion, 
thousands of the unfortunate crea- 
tures are kept almost at the point of 
starvation, and as a natural result are 
too spiritless and miserable to be good 
mousers, This mistake—for it surely 
is one—should be combated on every 
occasion by the cat-lover, who must 
never tire of repeating that a half- 
starved cat is not a successful hunter, 
while to a well-fed beast the pursuit 
of his legitimate prey is ‘‘ sport” for 
which he is always ready. 

Whoever wishes to bave the family 
cat in good condition to keep the 
house clear of mice, to play with the 
children, to be a credit to his owner, 
must see that he has good food and 
care, and that he is made contented 
and happy. He can exist without 
these conditions, but he will be a 
different beast. An eminent natural 
ist, and a lover of the cat, says that 
*‘one who owns a cat should treat it 
as if it were his child, be thoughtful 
of its wants, encourage its affections, 
be kind but firm in his prohibitions, 
and watchful for its peculiar traits of 
character.” 

In regard to diet. A cat should 
have sweet milk to drink, and water 
always fresh and clean where he can 
get it if he desires. He needs meat 
once a day, and it should be mixed 
with some vegetable, such as aspara- 
gus, of which he is very fond, cab- 
bage, or some other that he likes. 
Fish is not indispensable in Pussy’s 
menu. He likes it, to be sure, but not 
so much more than meat as he is pop- 
ularly supposed to do. Raw meat is 
good for him, but it must always 
be accompanied by vegetables. One 
meal a day is said to be enough where 
there is a chance for successful mous- 
ing, but a family pet who sees his 

























































human friends eating three times is 
apt to consider himself entitled to the 
same number of meals. 

Kittens need food three times a 
day. They should have meat cut 
very small, and bones to gnaw, and 
their milk should be warmed by add- 
ing a little hot water. Their princi- 
- food should be boiled rice, brown 

read or oatmeal with milk, and boil- 
ed vegetables, and they should be 
changed from day to day, for animals 
like variety us well as men. Both 
the cat and the cat’s baby are fond of 
catnip. 

The food of the Siamese cat is, in 
his native land, fish and rice boiled 
together, but he has been kept in 
England without fish. The kittens 
are hard to raise, and all through life 
this family require peculiar care. 

It seems hurdly necessary to say 
that the home pet should have plenty 
of fresh air, and all the sunshine he 
can get, but it is imperative that 
something should be said about the 
sleeping-quariers. It is a surprising 
fact that many persons deliberately 
and regularly turn the family cat 
out of doors for the night. The poor 
beast is thus forced to become a vag- 
abond, to make night hideous with 
his yowls, to sleep where he finds 
shelter, and to keep himself from 
freezing the best way he can. Cer- 
tainly there are many kind-hearted 
people who have never reflected upon 
the straits they thus force upon a 
beast they may even be fond of. But 
whether fond or not, there is a mora! 
obligation on the part of one who 
takes a helpless animal into the fam- 
ily to see that it is comfortable, and 
also that it is not an annoyance to the 
neighbors. 

he cat should always have a bed 
—warm in winter and cool in sum 
mer. If he is allowed to enjoy his 
back-fence promenade during the 
evening, any well-treated cat will be 
glad to come home at bedtime, un- 
less he has been made a confirmed 
vagabond by former neglect. In that 
case he can soon be cured by form- 
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ing the habit of giving him some dainty just at bedtime. 
A round basket, with clean straw or a bit of carpet, makes a 
good bed. A warm cellar is a comfortable place, and a bar- 
rel, prepared like the basket, is a convenient bed. If he 
sleeps in the kitchen or sitting-room, it is well to bave a 
box of dry earth beside his quarters. No living creature 
should be shut into a closet or cupboard for a night; fresh 
air is the life of beast as well as man. 

A well-kept cat is the pink of neatness, forever washing 
and brushing its fur. The short-haired almost invariably 
keep themselves in perfect order, but to the long-haired this 

a herculean task. They require washing and brushing 

To bathe a cat is a delicate operation, and requires tact. 
He is exceedingly nervous and sensitive, and he shrinks 
from water. He must be handled like a delicate child, with 
slow and gentle movements, aud the constant encourage 
ment of a voice he knows and trusts. It is best to have a 
helper in the work—one to talk to and pet the frightened 
creature, while the other puts him slowly and carefully into 
blood warm suds, pressing but vot rubbing the long hairs, 
and rinsing in the same gentle way in another tub. He 
must then be wrapped in a blanket, and dried before a fire 
with warm towels, and not be allowed on the floor until 
thoroughly dry and glowing. 

If the long hair of one of these beauties gets tangled or 
matted together, it should first be moistened with oil, or soft 
soap and a little water, and then separated with the fingers, 
pulling the hairs out of the tangle one by one, after which 
must follow the washing. The peculiar wavy beauty of the 
hair and its natural way of lying will not cndata the rough- 

188 of a comb, or even a brush, except a soft one. 

More than any other beast the cat needs gentle treatment. 
Ages of persecution have made him suspicious, and it will 
require ages of kindness to eradicate that trait from his 
character. He is, therefore, on the lookout for injustice and 
cruelty; a rough word makes him shrink as from a blow; 
harsh reproof strikes upon his sensitive nerves with terrible 
effect. He must be won by gentleness and loving care 
before he will be convinced of the friendship of a human 
being, and be his natural self; and he must not be blamed 
for it either; it is the fault of the race which has so long ill- 
treated him. He cannot, like the dog, take good-will for 
granted, because the whole experience of his life teaches 
him otherwise 

His confidence won, however, no pet is so delightful in a 
quiet. loving home as the cat, and the difference between one 
thus treated and the ordinary beast is marvellous. *‘* His 
gestures and actions,” says Rev. J. G. Wood, describing his 
own pet cat, ‘‘ are full of that spirited yet easy grace which 
can vever be attained by any creature, be it man, beast, or 
bird, who has once learned to crouch in terror, and to fear a 
harsh tone or an uplifted hand.” And further, *‘ the fearless 
confiding movements, the clear open glance, and intelligent 
expression of a well-treated cat are so different from the 
furtive scared look of a poor animal that is hunted about 
and kicked out of the way, that the two seem hardly to 
belong to the sume species. The wild savage, whose educa- 
tion is a perpetual distrust of everybody and everything, is 
not more unlike the high-born and accomplished } Sem 
gentleman than an ill-used cat unlike one treated kindly.” 

His confidence won, the individuality of the cat is marked; 
they differ as greatly as children, and should be treated 
accordingly. I had in my home at one time two cats 80 
nearly alike that without seeing the face and its expression 
they could not be told apart. They were Maltese, with 
silvery tips to their exquisite fur. One was emphatically 
an aristocrat, who lived in the parlor, slept by preference 
on a satin-covered mantel, and was most dainty in ber tastes 
and manners; the other, equally well treated, took naturally 
to the kitchen, and was happiest there. 

The above quoted good friend of the feline race, who has 
often used his pen in their service, advises that if a cat needs 
correction it should be given in such a way that it will 
appear to be the natural result of his deed, aud not a punish- 
ment at the hands of man. For example, a cat was cured 
of killing chickens by having one he had killed securely 
bound into his open mouth, aud kept there for some time. 

It is a bad plan to let a cat go out with a collar or a ribbon 
on. It is apt to catch in something and choke the wearer. 
I have known of one or two deaths by hanging from this 
cause. In the case of the long-haired, too, it wears and 
breaks the beautiful frill around the neck. 

To keep this charming pet in health it is well, in addition 
to preper food and air and a comfortable bed, to have a pot 
of growing grass where it is always accessible, at least in 
city homes, where the natural article is not always to be 
found, 

if a cat is really ill, he should be treated as a human 
patient,js treated, kept quiet and warm, and have medicine 
suited to his disorder." The most convenient and easily 
administered, as I mentioned in the case of the dog, is the 
homeopathic. To ensure the swallowing of doses having 
un unfamiliar or unpleasant taste requires tact and some 
jabor. The animal must be wrapped up closely, so that he 
cannot use his claws to protect himself from what he con- 
siders an outrage, his mouth opened, the medicine poured 
down, and his head held up till the dose is swallowed, and 
the excitement of all this is apt to aggravate his illness. 

An English lady who is learned in cat-lore, and has 
written a book upon the subject, recommends for delirium 
and fits a gentle aperient, and I will add that one can be 
brought out of & fit with ether or chloroform. 

For digjgmper, which begins with ene of bright 
yellow (eM Tig give at once an emetic, such as salt and 
water (or thi§yhomeropathic equivalent), After the salt and 
water has served its purpose, a soothing dose is advised of 
half a teaspoonful of melted beef marrow, free from skin, 
and not too hot. It may be necessary to repeat this treat- 
ment 

In ‘‘cat-pox,” in which the hair falls off, should be ad- 
ministered a cooling diet and plenty of grass, while the spots 
are rubbed with flour of brimstone, mixed with lard which 
has no salt. This will cure eruptions, and as the oes 
licks it be will swallow some, which is also good, I think 
it is the Irish who give medicine to a cat by daubing it on 
his coat where be can lick it off. 

If « cat is hopelessly ill or injured, or if for any reason it 
is desired to be rid of him, the only humane thing to do is 
to take his life, provided that it is done in a painless way. 
A few cents’ worth of chloroform, with which a sponge or 
cloth is saturated and held close to his nose, will very soon 
put the unfortunate into his last sleep. If one demurs at 
performing this last kindness to poor , the same sponge 
placed with the animal in any tight vessel, like a common 
wash-boiler or covered tub, and closely shut up, will have 
the same effect in a little longer time. 

It is a cruel thing to take a whole litter of kittens away 
from the motber at ouce. It should be done gradually, or 
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else one left for her to bring up, Putting the cat’s feelings 
out of the question, her physical system suffers. 

I cannot close the subject of our treatment of the cat 
without a protest against an unkindness, to say the least of 
it, which we see perpetrated every summer. How many 
families do we in the city see who pack up their belongings 
aud depart, bag and baggage, children, servants, and even 
dogs, and turn the key upon the family cat, who bas just as 
strong a claim on them as the dog, just as much right to be 
provided for as he. Do they ever give a thought to the 
abandoned wretch, forced to spend his days on back fences, 
his nights where he can, to have no shade from the heat, no 
refuge from street boys, no water to drink, and to steal or 
starve through the long summer months, while the family 
are enjoying themselves in the country? Let nobody say 
the cat would not go. If well treated, and therefore fond of 
the family, he would be glad to go, and it were far kinder to 
put the t forever to sleep with chloroform than to 
abandon him to the life of a vagabond. 

Moreover, beside the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, which in our larger cities will mercifully dispose 
of inconvenient pets, there is now, at least in New York, a 
summer boarding-house for cats, and almost every family 
knows some person who would gladly care for the animal 
through the summer for so small a sum as twenty-five cents 

r week. It fairly rends the heart of a friend of the gentle 

t to see the homeless, suffering, starved specimens of 
cathood that haunt the area doors and the back yards, half 
dead and wholly wretched, through the summer months of 
rest and travel. 


THE HEART OF A ROMAN. 


w* had had in our family for several years an English 
serving-woman who had money in bank aud a coltage 
on the Berkeley road. While with us her health failed, and 
she went to the little place to live. She was suffering from 
aehanaion, we heard in the winter, and I was deputed by 
the family to go to see her. 

I selected a Saturday afternoon. The morning had been 
exquisitely cool, still, and gray—such a morning as Eastern 
people shudder about when calling to memory, but which 
to the San-Franciscan is the uuapproachable of all the half- 
days in the seven hundred and odd 
Zero, aud together we crossed the gray-green placid bay, 
out of which rose, uncompromising as ever, that area of 
government land which nature and civilization have tacitly 
agreed shall stand, an ugly Singer: post, pointing down forty 
years to the time when pioneers landed upon and touched 
such clay and such sand to life. May their brave souls rest 
in where clay glareth not and sand drifteth not! 

The invalid had gone marketing, we ascertained, and the 
cottage was locked. The garden jutted directly on the ruail- 
road; or, rather, the company’s right of way had snipped 
pieces off all the gardens and houses in that quarter, and the 
smoke of every eeees engine filled the garden space, 
making it too disagreeable to remain there. I did not wish 
to go home with my errand unaccomplished, so we walked 
up the track to a bit of willow copse, turned aside, and 
crossed the marsh-land towards the beach, where, as the tide 
seemed at the full, or was just turning, I wanted to hunt 
clams, tide permitting, and proceeded to look for ‘‘ siphous,” 
which I understood to be the pre-eminent characteristic of a 
clam undug. 

Some ragged children passed us, carrying drift-wood; but 
it is a common sight, and we did not remark it. Presently 
we came to somebody’s wharf—a plank thrown on a couple 
of short piles—at the end of which was tied a boat. Zero 
proposed that we sit in the boat, and buy clams, when neces- 
og. at home. 

‘he boat was not clean, but dry, and rocked pleasantly 
with the slightest ripples of the tide. Across the now blue 
level of the bay were the purple western mountains and the 
red, hazy vorthern hills. There was no wind, but far above 
us there must have been a current, for the pale sky was 
faintly spread with a lace pattern of cloud. We turned our 
backs to the oozy beach and marsh, the dirty children and 
drift-wood. I had a book, but did not open it, for this calm 
mood of the bay always made Zero and me thoughtful, and 
we forgot time and ourselves. 

Presently I looked about. The tide had fallen, and our 
boat was in shallow water, bumping on the mud, and about 
thirty feet from the little wharf. f uttered an exclamation 
of fear. 

Zero looked about too. ‘‘ The rope’s — 
‘‘or somebody has let it out. Ah!” She 
ward. 

There, on a bit of firm earth, his elbows on his knees, 
watching us narrowly, was au Italian boy, a red sash about 
his waist, a red shirt above, bare-armed and bare-legged. 

* Did he do it?” I asked. 

*‘Do you remember the dumb enemy in the university 
cherry orchard last spring? There he is.” 

I recognized him. Hate and triumph possessed the little 
features. 

“It’s our turn now,” continued Zero, eee. “He 
crawled out on that plank and let the rope out. It’s slack 
now, and we mustn't drift too far over this horrible mud, 
so help me pull in.” 

The boat was fastened at the stern. Zero transferred the 
rope to the bow, and swung the boat about. Then we pulled 
on the rope together, and, of course, sunk the keel in the 
mud. 

**Go to the stern,” Zero ordered, “as far as you can, and 
weight it down.” I did so, and Zero pulling with all her 
might, the boat slid along, plashed a little, trembled, and 
stopped. She tugged in vain, then, flushed and trembling, 
she sat down. “ This is all we can do. Here we are for 
the afternoon, it seems, outwitted by a child, moored on a 
mud flat, sunk in the mud, with nothing to eat, nothing to 
read, and no cologne.” 

‘Gifts such as yours are worth exercising, in spite of any 
such funny little discomforts as this. I suppose we can 
come in on the next tide?” 

“Of course.” 

During these and this pause the avenger, to 
whom Zero was too p and too vexed to appeal, sat mo- 
tionless, his eyes fixed on our every movement. 

When my fear, caused by our situation, subsided, I was 
very well satisfied. I had two oranges in my pockets, and 
one of these I gave Zero, for we would certainly get very 
thirsty under the warm sun. The other] kept. Fortunately 
there was no wind, Had there been, the unforgiving “ adopted 
son” might bave caused our deaths. 

I read calmly a few moments, while Zero’s two boots kept 
up a fast tattoo on the boat's side. 

‘There isn’t & soul on the beach to come to us. Those 
drift-wood hunters are gone. I suppose he was one of them. 


.” she ped, 
pointed back- 
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f course I went for . 


I am going to call, anyway, That shanty yonder is within 
calling distance.” 
* No.” ladvised. ‘‘ Appeal to the boy first. 

And she did. But her ma conquered dogs only. 
The little idol (he looked like a smoke-browned wooden 
idol) remained unmoved. With fine stony patience he kept 
guard over us. He never stirred a finger; 1 don't think his 


gaze wandered, 

‘He is mortally afraid we will get away from him. It 
would be well if our charms served us a useful end,” I ob- 
served, grimly. 

Then Zero called for help. We could be seen from the 
railroad track, but nothing passed except the trains, and the 
shanty was probably unoccupied. We were helpless. Zero, 
finding it useless to shout, waved her arms and hat ata 
passing train, Lager sm the engineer in front and a brake- 
man in the rear affably waved their caps in response. I 
laughed at this, and she sat down in despair. 

'e knew something of rowing, and if we were set adrif* 
could get ashore easily enough, for there were two fairly 
good oars in the boat. As it was, I enjoyed our ridiculous 

tion and the justice meted out to us. The sun lowered 

n its course; the city glared through its smoke, a vapor 
reddish mass; and as the western hills grew dark and cold, 
a chill sped frequently across the water. 

“The little wretch!” muttered Zero, savagely, “‘ how he 
dogs nurse his vengeance and gloat over us! Ob, you ma 
smile—I’m cold! ‘This smell will put us on our death-beds.” 
Then she laughed, and whispered, as though she feared he 
would hear: ‘* We mustn't tell anybody about it. I think I 
will love the scamp—that is, if he graciously permits us to 
getashore. He may have punishments yet reserved.” 

It was nearly night when the tide set toward us. We 
counted the ripples, and as soon as the water neared the cen- 
tre of the keel we rocked and worked it afloat. 

* He will set us adrift now, I suppose,” said Zero, wearily, 
“and try to drown us.” 

** Worse; he will make us work. My hands are just ready 
to blister.” 

For nearly an hour we tugged and pulled and waited. 
Then the tide floated us to the wharf, and, tired, blistered, 
and desperate, we scrambled across a bit of mud and up the 
narrow beach to the Italian. He rose sullenly and faced us. 

Though suffering for it, 1 had kept my orange all the 
afternoon, for I wanted to propitiate the little fellow. I 

ulled it out now and laid it mutely and humbly on the 
ummock of earth where he had stationed himself to watch 
us. He lifted his foot and kicked it into the water. 

Wiser than I, Zero with one Dlistered hand patied his 
shoulder. ‘Some day,” she said, amiably, ‘‘we will go 
out on the water together. That is nicer than sitting on a 
mud flat.” 

He wrenched himself free and scurried away. 

an impression, anyway,” sighed Zero. 
_ We did not utter a word during the walk to the Sixteenth 
Street station and the roundabout ride by steam-car, boat, 
and dummy home. But a few days later Zero said, candid- 
ly: “He was noble in his wrath, He might have been 
mean; he might have run off or hidden; but he was brave. 
He faced us on shore and was ready to fight. I think he is 
more than Italian—he is Roman.” 


“I made 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Connesronpenr. } 


TS season of straw hats has finally set in, after a long 

interregnum of light felts, which effected the transition 
between winter's velvet and summer's straw. The straws 
are plain, rough-grained or in open-work, and the shapes in 
general are low-crowned, with brims variously arched, undu- 
lated, or raised. All the light and medium colors are repre- 
sented, including pink, green, mauve, red, sulphur, old-go! J, 
and goldeu brown, rad a with various iridescent mixtures. 
The natural straw-color will be much worn, with a prefer- 
ence for the deeper ‘‘ ripe corn” shades and straw-color with 
a golden tinge. 

One of the novel shapes is the Pamela, which is in the 
Empire style, with a scuttle-shaped brim short at the sides, 
faced with a contrasting color, and trimmed with a wreath of 
flowers and knots of ribbon. It will probably share the fate 
of all the Empire hats brought out thus far, and have only 
a limited success. The Lamballe, in Louis Sixteenth style, 
is of gold-colored straw, with a mass of black plumes above 
and below the black velvet ribbon strings, which are attached 
with arhine-stone clasp. Borrowed from the Louis Fifteenth 
period is the page’s hat with raised brim, ornamented with 
choux of shaded pink velvet “pes clusters of hollyhocks 
and a panache or plume. The Marquis hat is three-cornered, 
of straw or of jetted Neapolitan, caught up at both sides of 
the front with velvet chouz, that on the left accompanied by 
high loops or a full aigrette. The same style of hat is also 
made of soft black chip, with the back caught up with a 
bunch of violets, and at the front, in the ange between the 
turned-up sides, large chouz of shaded violet velvet and two 
winglike black plumes. 

The ichi is cocked jauntily front and back, and 
trimmed here and there with large feather chouz, that at the 
front having an aigrette or wings added. It is thus made of 
black chip, with black feather chouz and fine jet wings. 
Many of the hats are cauglit up closely at the back with a 
flat bunch of flowers without foliage, gardenias, azaleas, but 
particularly little flat roses with outer petals of shaded velvet 
and crinkled gauze hearts, which come in all shades of pink, 
yellow, and fo mam: while others have bullet-shaped clusters 
of violets, , buttercups, or bluets. The ‘ Napoleon” 
hat is turned up twice, once at the front and in at the 
back, with the traditional cocarde replaced by a large chouz 
of shaded velvet or a cluster of shaded velvet roses, with 
sometimes a second of lesser size at the angle on the right 
side. The Ménétrier is a graceful hat, also with the brim 
turned up at the front, with a small wreath inside it, and a 
prea spray of flowers on the outside with a full spreading 

tle. 

here are combination hats with a black chip crown and 
frilled lace brim, on which rests a wreath of roses without 
foliage, and the reverse is also seen, a draped crown of beaded 
net in a chip or straw brim, a frill of lace surrounding the 
crown, studded with small tufts of flowers, and a 
bunch at the side with a full aigrette of green mane. 
hat with a net crown is sometimes in the form of a little tur- 
ban, with the net underlaid with contrasting silk. Straw 
toques are still much worn, the simplest, those for travelling 
and shopping, being trimmed with a draped veil of chenille 
spotted or beaded net. Other more elaborate toques are of 
fancy straws or chip, with a wreath of small, close blossoms 
surrounding the crown and a tuft of them at the side, with 




















spikes of forming an aigrette. Green things are used 
iy this “ ~ 


very | season. Tufts of grasses are employed for 
tyin ‘the small posies or bunches of blossoms that are used 
as p be and pompons, fringes of cover the brims of 
hats, with perhaps an edging of tiny flowers, and water- 
weeds are disposed in various graceful fashions, 

The picturesque large capelines, wide-brimmed hats, to be 
worn in the summer in the country and at watering-places 
are tri d with of gay flowers, poppies, holly hocks, 
France roses, peonies, and other showy blossoms predomi- 
nating. Others have voluminous bows of silk gauze in light 
colors, cream, ivory corn, or sulphur color, caught with chour 
of shot or shaded ribbon. Still others of supple black or 
dark-colored straws are trimmed with dotted or beaded net 
of the same color, caught with chouz of velvet or silk of 
lighter or brighter color. Light Venetian guipure laces are 
used on the dise and light brown straws, in conjunction with 
chouz, or with great butterfly or windmill bows of accordion- 
pleated velvet or silk. Girls’ hats are of medium size and 
untortured brims. They are trimmed with great bows of 
soft ribbon or silk, in which loops of green reeds may be 
mingled. Very becoming to grown girls are straw toques 
in medium shades, trimmed on the side with pompons of 
daisies, primroses, pinks, or buttercups, with ribbon loops 
placed edgewise. 

Theatre bonnets are very small, of gilt or beaded tissues 
or spangled nets of various colors, with a little ‘‘ plume” of 
flowers with spikes of sparkling grasses. Calling bonnets 
are no larger, but, for their size, of almost incredible variety. 
Pretty little open-work straw capotes are lined with a con- 
trasting color, and trimmed with chouz of flowers with an 
aigrette of grasses; the velvet strings are very narrow and 
very short. Entire small bonnets are formed of twisted 
stems, or composed of small flowers, as shaded violets, 
primroses, or buttercups, or sometimes one large fully blown 
flower forms the whole bonnet. They are trimmed usually 
with narrow winglike loops rising directly at the front, or 
with an aigrette at the side, and perhaps an iridescent but- 
terfly at the front. 

A charming bonnet for a young matron is of golden-yellow 
straw, with a diadem of bluets tied with grasses, and short 
green velvet or satin strings. Another almost as pretty is of 
green reeds, with a bunch of violet velvet primroses at the 
back, a larger bunch with an aigrette at the front, and violet 
satin strings. And still another is of shaded Parma-violets, 
with a jet diadem brim spreading into an aigrette at the 
front, and black velvet strings. 

For elderly ladies are capotes which clasp the head well 
and curve downward at the ears, of open-work blond straw 
lined with contrasting satin, with a puff of the satin in the 
edge, tufts of velvet flowers, such as auriculas or violets, and 
strings to match the flowers. A yellow Tuscan straw with 
black velvet auriculas with yellow hearts, and either black 
or yellow ribbon, is a subdued and becoming combination. 

he latest form of the sailor hat has a crown of varnish- 
ed leather and an English straw brim. If confined to its 
legitimate sphere of usefulness it will. be worn by very 
young ladies with outing costumes and tennis gowns. A 
word in regard to veils, to close the subject of hats. Fresh- 
ness and daintiness are the characteristics of the majority of 
hats prepared for the fine season, and there is a something 
about them with which a black veil seems incongruous. The 
veil should be omitted altogether, if possible, but if one must 
be worn let it be of white or ivory silk net. The most be- 
coming black veil is of fine-mesbed silk net with chenille 
dots not too close together. The latest novelty in veils isa 
black net with spots of contrasting color, but, to judge by 
its start, it will probably follow in the wake of last year's 
violet veil, and become vulgarized before it bas a chance 
even to be worn by fashionable women. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





PARIS GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 885. 


GAY and charming toilette, designed by Leyvastre, of 
A Paris, for summer fétes and for driving and calling at 
Newport and Saratoga, is of white — de Chine with 
a Pompadour design of large flowers. he gathered waist 
opens low at the throat, and is trimmed around the neck 
with a lace ruffle that extends in jabots to the girdle. Large 
sleeves of crépe are banded with ribbon at the elbow, and 
have a lace ruffle below. The wide girdle of crépe de 
Chine is attached to the skirt, and goes above the edge of 
the waist and the ruffle. Flounces of lace cover the skirt 
catirely; they are attached under two bias folds of crépe 
that form a pretty heading. 

The picturesque hat, from Madame Carlier, is of cream-white 
straw, with the front of the brim slit and turned upward. 
A small white plume is posed inside the front to fall on the 
hair, and acluster of larger plumes is nearthe crown. Long 
white gloves and a red parasol complete the toilette. 

A graceful calling costume, also from the Maison Ley- 
vastre, is of sheer wool crépon shot in cream and violet tints, 
and trimmed with violet velvet. The waist has a collar and 
a yoke of velvet, the latter embroidered with red beads form- 
ing a point in the middle. Below the yoke is a drooping 
blouse embroidered with beads, the lower edge turned under 
and attached to a lining. A wide girdle of violet velvet 
covers the space left uncovered y the blouse, and is fasten- 
ed in the back. Two large ends fall from the girdle and are 
fringed with beads. Sleeves puffed to the elbow have velvet 
cuffs. The front of the corsage is — like the back. 
The skirt, clinging at the top and very ample at the foot, is 
trimmed with four bias folds of violet velvet widely sepa- 


rated. 

A hat of black straw, designed by Mile. Marguerite, is 
trimmed with a bow of velvet like that of the dress, and a 
cluster of geraniums. 


SUMMER COTTON GOWNS. 


Ww give on page 384 designs for simple frocks of ging- 
ham and of percale that can be put in the tub and 
washed by the home laundress, and also of more elaborate 
batiste and organdy muslin dresses that will require the skill 
of the professional cleaner to renew their dainty freshness. 
We are indebted for these models to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Stern Brothers. : 

A pretty dress of light blue gingham striped with pink 
and white is of simple shape, unlined, and easily laundered, 
with effective trimming of white embroidery, and a little cape 
that may be worn or not at pleasure (Fig. 1). The skirt is 
a of three breadths, reaching about to the knee 
(where it is two yards and a half wide), thence finished to 


the foot , oe circular flounce, twenty inches . made of 


ped pieces of gingham, shaped like the front 
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breadth of a gored skirt, each piece edged with insertion in 
an open wheel desigu. This flounce has no fulness at top, but 
flares to four yards in width at foot, where it is f with 
gingham. It is attached to a gingham belt that is covered 
with pink gros-grain ribbon two wide. The waist, 
with only under-arm and shoulder seams, has eight tucks 
below the collar in front and back, and is gathered under 
a belt facing, the edge below falling under the skirt belt. 
A turned-over collar of scalloped wheel embroidery three 
inches deep is laid in small pleats in the back, and is mount- 
ed in a standing band an inch high. The separate cape, 
pointed to the belt in front and beaks has insertions with the 
ingham between in diagonal stripes, the edges are of scal- 
oped embroidery that widens over the shoulders, and the 
neck is merely corded to pass under the embroidered collar 
of the waist. Five yards of pink ribbon are attached in the 
middle to the end of the cape in the back, and are wound 
twice around the waist to tie in a bow on the left. 

A very elegant gown for summer afternoons (Fig. 2) is of 
organdy with pin dots embroidered on gray and white stripes 
an inch wide, the gray stripes bearing petunia blossoms, and 
white daisies in shadowlike prints on the white stripes. It is 
trimmed with white lace and petunia-colored ribbon two 
inches wide. The skirt, of five nearly straight breadths of 
organdy, is hung on a gored foundation skirt of yellow and 
white shot taffeta that gives a lovely glow through the 
transparent organdy. It is bordered at the foot with a puff 
of the organdy eight inches deep, taken lengthwise to make 
the stripes go round. Both skirts are attached to a stiffened 
belt of organdy, covered with two petunia ribbons, each 
folded, the upper lapping on the lower, each tied in a knot 
in front, and ending in a bow with four cross loops in the 
back. The full high waist has a ribbon collar, aud an Em- 
pire ribbon drawn around under the arms and tied in a bow 
on the bust. Two deep ruffles of lace go over the sleeves 
and under the arm in jacket fashion. The sleeves have bias 
drooping puffs at the top and lace ruffles below: 

A simple and stylish design is given in Fig. 3 for the flan- 
nel dresses so liked for tennis and for sea-side and mountain. 
This can readily be copied in Chambéry, Madras, zephyr 
ginghams, and cotton cheviots, using white batiste for the 
collar shown in the picture. This dress is of French flannel 
finely twilled-in wile with narrow stripes of dark blue; the 
collar and belt of either blue or red faced-cloth, as is most 
becoming. The skirt is the new bell shape with a gored front 
breadth, and two wide breadths added with a sloping seam 
in the back. It is lined throughout with white mohair, and 
has red braid at the foot; a shaped belt of red cloth is sew.d 
to the top and buttoned in the back by two gilt buttons. 
The waist-is a blouse, gathered on a fitted sateen lining under 
the belt of the skirt. It is cut down at the top, and trimmed 
with a red cloth circular collar six inches deep, the only seam 
in the back, lined with silk, stiffly iuterlined, and stitched 
twice on the edge. With this is a chemisette of linen lawn 
puffs and guipure insertion and collar. Bias drooping puffs 
of flannel are at the top of sleeves that are close below, with 
a red cloth piping at the wrist. 

A blue and white bordered percale (Fig. 4) is a simple model 
that can be made in Chambéry, gingham, batiste, or pin-dotted 
muslin by using white braid or beading on the ruffles, or else 
insertions of embroidery or of lace. The full waist, on a 
fitted sateen lining, is gathered to the collar in front and 
back, and held across from armhole to armhole in three 
gathered tucks outlining a yoke, then drawn down to be 
gathered at the waist-line, the ends going inside the skirt. A 
high collar has three shirred tucks around the top. The 
close sleeves have a puff and ruffle at top. The skirt, with- 
out lining, has three gored breadths to the knee, then is 
lengthened to the foot with a Spanish flounce four yards 
wide, gathered on with shirred tucks, and finished with a 
border. 

An 1830 dress of lavender and white figured batiste shows 
admirably the long shoulders, drooping sleeves, and bertha 
of that period (Fig.5). The round waist, hooked in front, with 
ends passing inside the skirt, bas a whaleboned lining of white 
French muslin. The shoulders have seams nine inches long, 
and are covered by five crosswise puffs, separated by two 
rows of shirring, on which tiny white cords are laid. The 
bertha ruffles below are vandyked and edged with narrow 
embroidery. The batiste extends in a ruffle high about the 
neck, and is drawn down below the bertha and gathered on 
the lining. Drooping puffed sleeves are shirred around the 
armholes and are drawn close in puffs on the forearm. The 
skirt, four yards wide, hangs on a foundation skirt of the 
batiste, and is covered with three sets of puffs and flounces. 
The top is simply corded around the waist. Ribbons are 
not used with this dress. A Byzantine belt of gilt in spiral 
bands may be added, with a buckle studded with amethysts. 

An elaborate French model (Fig. 6) is a cotton dress of 
crinkled crépon in pale yellow stripes alternating with white 
and black cords. he fronts of the waist are caught back in 
round revers over a full shirt of white batiste finely dotted 
with black, the whole mounted on a fitted lining with ends 
passing inside the skirt. A turned-over collar is of batiste 
with embroidered insertion let in; and there are close lower 
sleeves of batiste, with cuffs turned back to match the collar, 
while above are full puffed and ruffled sleeves of the yellow 
fabric and black satin ribbon bracelets. Bands of black satin 
ribbon go up the back over the shoulders, and end under the 
revers. The skirt hasa front gore, a wide gore on each side, 
and two narrow gores in the back, with a sloped seam down 
the middle. It is lined closely with yellow sateen. A belt 
of black satin ribbon two inches wide is basted to the skirt, 
and tied on the left in a bow with long ends. The trimming 
around the skirt is yellow batiste in three puffs, each shirred 
twice to make a little frill of doubled batiste at top and bot- 
tom. 





Bevtaun.—Designs for making gin 
ber. The serge skirt and jacket will serve without 
for the World's Fair. 
Bazar. The Eton evit will be very popularly worn either with or without 


ven in this num- 
teration as a dress 
See illustrations of shirt waists in last week's 


am dresses are 


a flaring coliar, An Empire gown with flowing breadths does not require 
a stiff «kirt beneath. 

H. R.—See New York Fashions of this number for directions for mak- 
ing wash dresses. 

Ovp Sunsortner.—Your black wool dress is snitable for one wearing 
colors, Wear with it gloves of reddish tan, and a colored straw hat either 
tan, brown, or green, trim with colored satin ribbon and flowers. 

Aunt Ceiests.—Do not alter the plaid bell skirt, thongh you may add 
bands of ribbon trimmin The black silk skirt will answer, but the 
sleeves need at the 


The model and yon mention are 
correct in cut and style. toque of glossy ee taey straw, with a 
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should rest lightly on your short wavy bair and be very becoming. 
records all novelties of fashion, bat. not commend extremes, 
even thongh it chronicles them. It is pleasant to bear that you find its 
patterns anticipate the — 
Reaper.—Save your heavy black satin dress for auntumu and winter. 
hat of the new giossy braid of the color of your silk, and trim with 
a bow of white lace, some gay flowers, and chouz of satiu the culor of the 
wool of your gown. 
Appir.—Use fine cotton sateen the color of your canvas as lining for 
Hem them without trimming. The bead portiéres are 
iked for country houses. 
8. A. E.—It is too sodn to suggest dresses for a September outfit, but a 
— = co-_ mh a safe some aay anand 2 cloth for winter, 
19 a ting suit, a serge travelling dres«, an inexpensive silk of 
dark color with bright dots or hair-Jinex, and a pretty tea gown of old-rose 
or bine camel's-hair with silk front. . 
viz. —Checked 
with white embro' ace is used as a yoke, bertha, or 
plastron on summer silk dresses, Use the oe as both large and 
small designs are worn. Trim with white lace green satin ribbon. 
ApeLame—A ine dress for one tall and stout should have the 
waist front rou — and crossed in surplice fashion, the V below 
the throat filled in » jetted net. Dispense with all shoulder trimmin 
and have mutton-leg with drooping tops thut do not add to the 
breadth. Trim the slightly gored skirt at the foot and twelve inches 
above with flat bias in bands headed with narrow jet. For the India 
silk have a skirt four yards wide, the breadths gored in front and on the 
sides hung over a foundation er and trimmed only at the foot with a 
puff or narrow waving ruffles of the silk or of lace. Do not nse hair- 
cloth in either of these dresses. Make the silk waist pointed in front, the 
silk drawn down without darts, and have a vest of white guipure lace. 
Add a circular ne ten inches deep trimmed with two rows of black 
satin ribbon an inch wide. Make 1880 sleeves with drooping puff to the 
elbow, and have satin cuffs and collar. 
A Constant Reapen.—The best wa 


front bow of knife-pleated lace, an aigrette, and narrow black satin ribbon 
on 
The 


to preserve the plampness of the 
face is by keeping up the —_ th. hen the rest of the body is 
in good condition, the face is not usually thin, Such artificial aids as you 
mention are seldom successfal, 

Fatvorous.—Your best plan is to consult some trust worthy complexion 
specialist or dermatologist. We do not give addresses in this column. 
Some freckles are no real blemish. For those that are disfiguring, there 
are sold certain remedies by druggists, but these should not be used unless 

led by some responsib he 

An Ovp Sussorinen.—See New York Fashions of this namber of the 

Bazar for details of skirts of gingham dresses and of cotton duck, the 
latter being spoken of there as cotton cheviot. 
_ A. B. B.—Make your crépe de Chine skirt over a silk foundation skirt, 
joining them only at the belt. Have the de Chine skirt about four 
yards and a half wide at the foot, with the front and sides gored, the back 
straight. Trim with bias flounces of the same or of lace. . The Spanish 
flonnce is also liked for crépe de Chine skirts, with a ruche of satin rib- 
bon or of lace where it joins the up: rt of the closely gored skirt. 
a + her aoe oe New York — 18 Of this paper. 

. ~The pink dress you enggest will be lovely, but have a chip or 
Leghorn hat instead of one of tulle. Wear low black shoes and black 
stockings, and white or very pale tan gloves. See an illustration of an 
organdy dress in the present number of the Bazar. 

euena R.—“ Evening dress” and “full dress” are synonymous. 
“Evening clothes” and “dress clothes” are better terms than either, 
meaning ewallow-tail coat, with white or black low-cut waisicoat, and 
black trousers. A dinner coat may be worn for certain occasions with 
dress trousers and black waistcoat and tie. 

Jun« Burpe.—The bride's family should stand near her, and meet the 
guests in her gonoere. The bridal party usually follow the other guests 
lo supper. The wedding-cake in boxes is sufficient. 

F. C. B., Sunsontmer.—In this country it is more usual to invite men to 
call than for them to ask permission to do so. The latter is perliaps the 
more elegant, although it is a matter to be decided by local custom. 

J. M.—It is not correct form to take a man as escort to an affair, unless 
_ have’asked permission of your hostcss and received a card for him. 

end an a tance for the wedding reception. 

Mus. F. L. F.—You did the right thing under the circumstances. You 
a a call of acknowledgment. You can pay it by card as you are leaving 

Own. 

K. 8, H.—Your mantel can be painted to match the wood-work of your 
room. You will probably get a better effect by keeping the room in warm 
dark tones, The effect will be more rich and elegant. 





Nypia.—Send your cards on the day of the reception. 

Reaper No. 2.—Cut your surah skirt bell shape to the knee, and gathee 
a deep flounce below. Make the waist round, with revers going over the 
shoulders like a bertha, and trim with guipure lace. 

Litty.—Have a guimpe and large sleeves of brown satin surah in a gath- 
ered waist of your challi dress, ore the skirt, and put a ruche of brown 
satin ribbon at the knee and one at the foot. 

. 8. H.—Cat a ring-shaped pattern of the flounce, double it, and place 
it upon two layers of single-width goods each a yard and a half long. If 
the material is narrow fold a th, and lay on front of pattern to pre- 
vent a seam coming directly in front, then join the straight selvages. A 
similar breadth may be added in the back if necessary. 

K. A. M.—Skirts can be mide both ways that you mention, but a loosely 
woven canvas will be better lined th bout with silk or with sateen. 

Epna.—Take as a model for your gray dress the ‘‘ Barred Crépon Gown” 
illustrated on page 281 of No. 14. Use the trimming you have at the 
foot of the skirt, and have pink sural: for a plastron. Make a small trijle 
cape of the gray material. Do not alter the black satin and lace dre==. 
‘To wear with the waists yon mention get a skirt of black satin surab, with 
deep Spanish flounce edged with lace raches, At twenty-five years of age 
a girl becomes a young woman—not an “old maid.” Contributions sent 
to the editor of the Bazar will receive due attention. 

Buunerre.—Lawn dreseskirts do not need “ stiffening and flare.” Make 
them of four breadths all slightly gored, hanging separate from the belt 
of a narrower foundation skirt of the same goods, or of white Victorin 
lawn. Trim with three gathered ruffles of the lawn or of lace, or else put 
in rows of insertion, either of guipure or machine-made Valenciennes. 

“Neexpie-work.”—Use both letters. We have not the monogram. 
Work the letiers so that they point upward from the corner of the nap- 
kin, as you ongaest. 

M. P. Co.—Make your black sateen by the design for a crépon gown on 
page 297 of Bazar No. 15. 

“275."—The small cape you desire is illustrated on page 305 of Bazar 
No. 15. In the same paper a good model for India silks and grenadine is 
given in a crépon gown on page 297; substitute satin and satin ribbon for 
the velvet used there, and cover the plastron with guipure lace. In Bazar 
No. 16, page 316, is a second crépon gown that can be copied in silk or in 
gingham, and also a satin blouse that may be useful to you. Shirt waists 
are illustrated in this number of the Bazar. Skirts of four gores four 
yards wide at the foot, and also bell skiris wider than those of lust season, 
are in great favor. 

An Ov» Sunsontere.—Do not use crinoline or any stiffening in your 
black or navy-biuve surah. Get twelve or fourteen yards of sural. Make 
the skirt with gored breadths to the knee and a Spanish flounce below. 
Have a belted waist, with yoke and epaulettes of guipure lace either white 
or black, and collar and belt of satin ribbon. 

Martua.—Make in ep | dress over white lawn lining, and have a 
girdle and collar of folds of yellow satin ribbon. Make a high gathered 
waist with a bertha of creamy guipure lace. Make the skirt slighily 
gored, four yards wide at foot, and trim with three ruffles of the same. 
Wear black shoes and very light tan or else white gloves. 

Mus. X.—Any of the crépon dresses lately fllustrated in the Bazar will 
be suitable for church and street wear in the summer. Elaborate silk 
waists are worn in the ho and also in the street with a slight wrap, as 
a shoulder —- of @atin or tees. Make the bive challi with two skirt 
each ed with a ruche of box-pleated eatin ribbon, and have a beite 
waist with wide shoulder raffles trimmed with rows of satin ribbon, 
Wear your Russian blouse as it is, as it cannot be altered successfully. 

E. B. N.—Make your gray dress with a sarplice waist, large puffed 
sicevea, and a skirt. t bretelles on the waist trimmed with white 
satin ribbon bands. Have a collar and belt of white ribbon, and a ruche 
of the same at the foot of the skirt. Wear pale gray gloves. 

Oraner Brossom.—Make your black and white surah with a gathered 
round waist, with belt and collar of Qiack satin ribbon, a bertha of your 
black lace, and a flounce of the same on the skirt. Use the tan-colored 
Bedford cord for travelling and at the fair. Make it with an Eton jacket 
or blazer, and wear with various shirt waists of foulard or taffeta silk like 
those illustrated in this paper. Do not alter the cashmere dress. A 
grenadine or cré dress, either black, gray, or navy bine, would be a 
serviceable thin dress —_— either in Chieago or in your Southern home. 

Corumptan.—Black satin folds or ribbon will trim your tan wool sty- 
lishly, or you could use satin instead. White silk crépe rather than 

woul ot on, trimmed with appliqué or with Mechlin lace, will be pretty 
fora bride's dress. 


Viota.—With a petictene suit and black bat wear pearl-gray gloves ia 
preference to black or white. 
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Fie. 3.—SUMMER FLANNEL DRESS. 


Fie. 2—PIN-DOTTED ORGANDY DRESS 


Fie. L.—STRIPED GINGHAM GOWN WITH CAPE 
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Fie. 6—COTTON CREPON GOWN. 


Pie. 5.—BATISTE “1880” GOWN. 


Pr. 4—BORDERED PERCALE GOWN. 


NEL GOWNS.—{See Pace 383.} 


SUMMER COTTON AND FLAN 
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THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Acruoe or “Aut Sours avy Conprrons of Man,” “Ivory Gate,” 
* Cut.onen or Ginson,” ETO. 





Cuaprer XXIII. —( Continued.) 
‘ N?: it is impossible. Why should my own mother de- 


ceive me?” 

Because, doubtless, she was hegself deceived. Moor or 
Spaniard matters nothing. The intention was that the sep- 
aration should be complete. You were never to know even 
that your descent was from this People, so illustrious and so 
persecuted.” 

‘‘No. It is impossible,” Francesca repeated. But her 
face turned pale, and her eyes spoke of doubt. 

You were born, like the rest of the world, into a whole 
family of cousins, with common kith and kin and a common 
history. You have not been allowed to know of their exist- 


ence. You were placed in the world quite alone, because 
even a mother cannot supply the companions of your own 
age and your own kith. What has been the result, the effect 
of this isolation upon you? Why are you here, sitting with 
us? The world has become to you like some unreal show, 


a mummery, a masque enacted for you to look down upon 
from your hotel windows. You have told me this. Nothin 

was real to you because you were separated from the world. 
Thus are the laws of Nature vindicated. Thus was a noble 
woman in danger of being ruined. Spanish Moor? Oh! 
Vain delusion! There are no Spanish Moors; Spanish Jews 
there are in plenty; the Sephardim are a multitude. I am 


one; Nelly, this child, who is by real name Preciada, is one; 
Clara, her cousin, is one; and their ancient great-grandfather 
is one; and, Francesca, you are one. Nay,” for Francesca 
shuddered and shrank back with pale cheeks, ‘‘do not be 
ashamed, child. I have shown you that we are a People—a 
great People—with a glorious past and a glorious future. 
I have shown you what we have done for the world, and I 
have shown you what was once and will be again the type 
of the Chosen People. You are still ashamed?” 

“I think of that poor degraded face, Emanuel. I am 
ashamed to be ashamed. But yet—oh! it is impossible. 
Why should I be deceived?” 

‘There is one thing more. Ido not know whether it will 
move you. Yet the love of ancient descent is an instinct 
with us. Remember that there is no nation in the world 
which can show genealogies so long. The Bourbons and 
the Hapsburgs are but as mushrooms compared with us. 
It is fifteen hundred years since my forefather who had 
wandered all the way from Babylon set foot on the shores 
of Spain; we have our genealogy preserved through all 
those years. There is no Royal An in Western Europe 
that can go back in line unbroken for so long. It is a line 
of scholars and men of science. My House—perhaps yours 
as well—is more ancient than any of Christian Europe. Yet 
even at the time when that ancestor arrived in Spain his 
House was ancient and even royal; for he was a son, or 
grandson, of the Resh Gelutha himself—the Prince of the 
Captivity—the King of the Babylonian Jews. Nay, he was 
also a descendant of King David himself. When your grand- 
father, or your father, left his People, he left his brother and 
his cousins; he abandoned pride of birth and pride of race; 
he gave up the old histories and the old associations—to an 
apostate Jew what would it help even to belong to the line 
of the House of David?” 

“ Emanuel,” Francesca pleaded, ‘‘how can I believe what 
you say? I have always, since my birth, believed that I was 
a Moor.” 

‘For some reason, which I know not, you have been de- 
ceived. My child, I will prove to you that you are one of 
us. The proof is on your forehead. The Lord, when He 
chose this People, set upon their face a seal which can never, 
by any art or invention or artifice, be disguised or concealed. 
I have known all the various races of Jews in the world: 
the black Jews of India; the Falashas of Abyssinia, who fol- 
lowed Menelek, the son of Solomon; the Jews of Morocco, 
descendants of those who were = from Spain; the 
Jews of Germany, Russia, and Turkey; the Jews with fair 
hair and blue eyes—you yourself have brown hair and blue 
eyes—as I had when I was young; the strong and handsome 
Spanish Jew; the stunted Polish Jew. Nowhere yet have 
I seen, nowhere can be seen, any Jew without that stamp 
upon his face.” 

‘Yet I was always taught—” 
but feebly. 

“ Yes, yes; I have aaswered that, and now I will show 
you the seal. With your own eyes you shall see how plain- 
ly it is set wpon your forehead so that all the world can 
read. It is a sign of pride and exultation if you choose to 
make itso. It is a sign of shame if you choose to make it 
so. Now getup.” Francesca obeyed. ‘Stand before that 
looking-glass.” There was one over the mantel-shelf. He 
looked at the girl whom both had forgotten. She was still 
bending over the teacups, idly playing with a spoon, her 
thoughts far away from the discourse, fixe the thoughts of 
a boy in chureb. ‘‘ Nelly, child, you have not been listening. 
Your mind is with your heart. But my talk was for Fran- 
cesca, Stand up, my dear, and place yourself with Fran- 
cesca before the glass. Now look, Francesca.” 

** Why,” cried Nelly, obeying, ‘it’s wonderful! Ob! she’s 
just like you, Emanuel. Push your hair back a litile. It’s 
wonderful! She is as like you as two pins! I never saw 
such a likeness. She might be your daughter.” 

“And she might be your sister, Nelly, from her likeness 
to you. What do you see, Francesca?” 

“TI see an Oriental look common to all three faces. I 
have seen such a look in the faces of Arabs at Damascus 
and at Cairo. We are all Orientals. I have seen it in the 
Moors at Tangier. Yet you do not count the Moors as 
your People.” 

‘* As for me, I see the Seal of the Chosen People. If the 
word Jewess was written on your forehead in plain charac- 
ter, it could not be more distinct.” 

** What is it like, your Seal?” 

**On the common face it isa common sign. It is stamped 
on lips, on nose, or on eyes. On such a face as yours, Fran- 
cesca, it is neither on your lips nor in your eyes. I cannot 
say what it is or where itis. But on your face, as on mine, 
the Lord has set His mark.” 

**Of course everybody can see it,” said Nelly; “‘ we have 
all known it from the very first.” 

Then suddenly—lo!—a miracle! 

For at that moment Francesca saw, with her own eyes, 
what she had never seen before, plainly set upon her own 

* Begun io Haurzn’s Bazas No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 


Francesca objected again, 
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face, the Seal of her own People! os te Sarre magn, 
who could not only read her mind and fill her with new 
thoughts, but could also reveal to her the thing that had 
been hidden from her birth? Nay, it became revealed to 
her as a Seal of Glory. For the simulacrum of ber face in 
the glass changed; it seemed lit up with a new brightness; 
a new joy danced in her eyes; a new dignity sat upon her 
forehead; a new smile lay upon her lips; a new and softer 
glow lay upon her cheek. 

** Oh!” she cried, catching Emanuel by the hand. ‘‘ What 
have youdone? What have you said? Oh! I see it; I see 
it. Oh! Why have I never seen it before? Emanuel! It 
brightens my face. It lifts my heart. Emanuel, what have 
you done?” 

*‘T have shown you that you are a daughiter of the People 
who have been led at their darkest always by the Pillar of 
Fire; something of that Divine light lingers as it falls upon 
some of our faces. It lies on yours, child; you are glorified 
by its presence, Francesca, are you still med?’ 

** No—no—no,” she replied, tears gathering in her 
eyes. ‘‘I shall never be again. Ob, my heart is 
full. What shall I say to my mother? Oh, what have you 
— wl me, Emanuel? Myon have you done for me?” 

~ ve given you back to your own People,” he repeated. 
“Henceforth you shall be no more alone. I do not expect, 
child, that you will return to the re ou have 
never known. You will marry a jan.” neesca 
shook her head. ‘‘ Yes, it is your fate. You will marry 
Harold. But you must remember always that you are one 
of us; you must never be ashamed of us; you must think 
the best of us; when you next go amongst the poor degen- 
erate children of Persecution, you must think of the race to 
which they belong, and the type from which they are de- 
scended. esq "he held out both bis hands, and bis 
eyes filled, and his sight was dim—‘‘ come back—come back 
to your own People. You will not return to, the Ancient 
Faith, but you must learn to love the Ancient Race, even in 


eee and meanest children.” 

lhe took his hands. ‘‘ Yes,” she said. ‘‘I will learn to 
respect the People. Why is the world so full of contempt 
for Us—Us?” she re ‘We area t People. The 
world owes everything to Us—to Us. Why has it come to 
despise Us—Us? Emanuel, I will learn to love my own 
People. I must think about it all. It is too much to learn 
all in a moment, all in one morning. But oh! I have seen 
the Seal, and the Splendor and the Giory of the Seal.” 

Emanuel laid his hand upon her head, as if with a bene- 
diction. Then he went out of the room softly, shutting the 
door after him. 

rancesca sank into a chair and covered her face with her 
hands, her heart beating, her face aglow, filled with new 
thoughts and new interests. 

Nelly be to make up for lost time by washing up the 
breakfast things vigorously. She said nothin to Francesca 
until her task was finished. ‘‘Come,” she said. “You must 
not sit there all the morning, Francesca. Why, he’s only 
told you what we knew all along. Clara knew it. I knew 
it. Father knew it.” 

“But I did not know it, Nelly.” Francesca rose with a 
tearful smile. ‘ And perhaps I am, after all, the chief per- 
son to be considered.” 

“Oh, of course. And now, Francesca—oh! I've been 
burning to speak. I thought he would never go. I must 
tell you. Francesca, I've made up my mind. PM can't live 
without my boy. I have forgiven him. It is all settled. 
Ob, Francesca ”—for her face was coldly preoccupied—‘‘ you 
don’t care a bit! I did think, after last night, you would 
have cared. Ob, you'd rather go on listening to his sermon!” 

‘No, no, Nelly.” Francesca returned to the parlor and 
the breakfast tray, and to Nelly’s love-story. “ Let us talk 
about it. Only, you see, I was thinking—I was thinking of 
the Prince of the Captivity and the Royal House of David. 
I was thinking of the Splendor and the Glory of the Seal. 
I was looking upward, Nelly, at the Pillar of Fire.” 


CuarTer XXIV. 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy Wheel. 


Ware Francesca was thus receiving readmission to her 
own People, her mother at the same moment was experien- 
cing a transformation no less startling. Anybody at any time 
might have told the girl that she was of Jewish descent; her 
mother might have confessed the bong w laudable deception 
she had practised. This was a thing that might happen at 
any moment. But such an accident as now happened to 
this unfortunate lady was very much less likely. Such a 
thing can only happen in the case of one who has a blind 
confidenee in her own security. ‘‘ No one can get at my 
treasure,” said Dives in a former age: ‘‘ It lies in that wooden 
chest. Look at the thickness of the sides—look at the solid- 
ity; look at the strong clamps of iron that secure it, and the 
padlocks three which keep it shut.” Then came along the 
crafty robber unexpected, with a little file—nothing but that 
—and ! good Dives, where, on the morrow, was thy trea- 
sure? modern Dives says, in these days: ‘* My fortune 
is quite safe because it is all invested in shares of the Royal 
Bank of Bangkok.” Alas! The Royal Bank of Bangkok 
explodes—where, dear Dives, is now thy fortune? 

me Elveda was about to begin her morning’s work. 

She opened her letters at ten, and at eleven her private sec- 
retary—a young lady who understood both short-hand and 
the type-writer—would arrive to take her part in the corre- 
spondence. The letters of the morning lay as usual in a pile 
upon the blotting- Beside them were the proofs of her 
newest article, written for one of the most ‘‘ thoughtful” of 
the reviews; it was that very remarkable paper which ap- 
a this very x in the January number, on ‘Some 

inor Aspects of the Woman Question.” People talked 
about it for a whole day and a half. They then forgot all 
about it, and that article is as if it never had been written, 
which is the way with every magazine article. Madame 
Elveda looked over her list of engagements for the day: one 
at noon, one at half-past twelve, three for luncheon, and a 
few ‘‘ well-chosen words” to be said after that banquet; two 
more in the afternoon. Madame Elveda was not one of 
these gene Che ain 0S renee an Mee ht of 
ments. loved the swing and bustle of work. 
Cause had a thousand and one branches. If engagements 
can prove anything, it was advancing by leaps and 
Every day more women of light ‘and leading were question- 
ing and arguing and coming At least, so it seemed tf 
the Leader, as it always seems to every one actively en 
in furthering any object. Tomakea racket is the first thing 
necessary ; to keep it up, the second thing, and the third thing, 
and everything after. Madame Elv by means of her 
secretaries, her speeches, her articles, and her societies, kept 
up the racket continuously. 

This morning, quite forgetting that pride goes before a 
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of the greatest social revolution ever attempted. I 
history the woman who lifted her sex to 

absolute with man. Nothing has ever been 

by any woman since the wor I 

who is fated to overthrow the order 


bounded: repu assured. Her physical and mentul 
th than ever; she was still in the full strength 
of all her powers; at forty-three one does not even begin to 


er combined to im 
upon her not unwilling mind stability of ber position. 
““O King, live forever!” cried the courtiers, ng 
around him, on the solid pillars of his palace—Sbushan 

very solid structures—with the purple hangings, 

is own rich garments, the — crown, the golden plates 

and cups, the solid mass o oe. the King—was it won- 
derful?—believed that he really was going to live forever. 

Every moralist has observed that (oappily) rare mo- 
ments, when the sou! is at perfect rest and tranquillity, and 
perfectly well satisfied with itself, and perfectly assured 
about its own future, portend impending misfortune. Hast- 
en, at such times, my brethren, to avert this disaster. Throw 
a ring into the sea; give money to street beggars; subscribe 
to bogus charities; get rid of some of your vaulting vanity, 
your inordinate self-respect; ackneuhatap that you are a 
man, and therefore weak ; a mortal, and therefore vulnerable; 
confess that your revicwer, yesterday a fool and a scoun- 
drel, is to-day a Sol a Sol come to the es we 
seat. So far all are agreed. But there is another observation 
to be made. In these times of perfect happiness there is al- 
ways heard in the secret recesses of the brain a voice which 
whispers truths which one would gladly forget. Thus in 
this lady’s brain a voice Whispered low, but clear and dis- 
tinct: “ You are a great Leader of a great Cause. Do not 
forget that your money was made in bacon and pork and 
biscuit. Do not forget that you are not, as you pretend to 
be, a Spanish Moor, but an apostate Jewess—a Jewess—for 
all the world to see!” And then she heard another voice—it 
was the voice of her husband—but stern, terrible, and it 
cried: ‘‘ The Law of the Lord! The Law of the Lord! They 
shall be cast down who try to break the Law of the Lord!” 

What followed was, no doubt, coincidence. 

Amens the letters lying before her was a large, official- 
looking letter with a French stamp and a post-mark of Paris. 
~ picked it out from the rest, and opened it with a paper- 
knife. 

It was headed, ‘‘ Préfecture de Police. Directeur de la 
Sreté Générale.” It was in French, as was also the docu- 
ment which it contained. Rendered into English the follow- 
ing were the contents of these two appalling letters:— 





‘*Mapame,—I have the honor to communicate to you a 
copy of a letter found on the table of the nommé Achille 
Desjardins, avoué, Rue Nouveau de Petits Champs. The 
writer was found dead in his room, killed by a pistol-shot in 
the head. Receive, Madame, the assurance of my Fay 
consideration. Be.ieav, Commissaire de Police.” 


Achille Desjardins a suicide? Achille Desjardins dead? 
Killed by a pistol-shot? Why, M. Achille Desjardins was 
her agent-- her man of business. He had been her agent for 
twenty years. He held all her papers; he collected her 
Rentes; he sent her money as she wanted it; he invested the 

t sums which every year accumulated over and above 
rs ing powers. is man was dead! 
rrible cold shiver through and through her. 
She shivered in head, and rt,and ae. What could this 
mean? 

It could mean nothing. The man could neither sell any- 
thing of hers nor change any investment of hers; nor do 
anything at all with her property. Nothing could be done 
without ber signature. nd she never disturbed her invest- 
ments, which were all in solid stock. There was nothing to 
fear—nothing. But she opened the enclosure with a beating 
heart and a pallid cheek. And this, also rendered into 
English, is what the unfortunate Madame Elveda found her- 
self reading. This was the cynical confession of a Man of 
Pleasure as well as of Affairs: 


**Mapameg,—It is a duty—a painful duty—that I owe to 
all my clievts, and to you in especial,as by far the most 
important and the richest, to inform them—and you especially 
_ the whole of the funds intrusted to my management 
a) them—and by you in especial—have totally vanished.” 

ere Madame Elveda laid down the letter and looked 
around. The solidity of the furniture—and, above all, the 
size of the library table, seemed to reassure her, for she 
smiled incredulously and resumed the letter—‘‘ have totally 
vanished.” ‘‘ Mine,” she thought, ‘‘could not vanish, be- 
cause my signature was wanting before anything could be 
touched ””— “have totally vanished—have, in fact, been 
wholly lost, squandered, and gambled away.” ‘‘ Not mine,” 
she said, “not mine.” ‘Your very large fortuie— quite 
the in France for a lady—has given mea t many 

ears of pleasure and excitement. With forty or fifty million 
fase one can go on for a long time, even against persistent 
bad luck in operations on the Bourse. I may confess, to 
save further investigation—which would cost a t deal, 
and would reveal nothing but what any reasonable person 
would expect—that I was born with P neely appetites and 
tastes, but without the means of gratifying them, until I was 
so fortunate as to win your confidence. Madame, that con- 
fidence has been rewarded by a res: for you only to be 
measured by my colossal res. You, and you alone—for 
my other clients are few and r—have enabled me to 
s-a:'*y every taste that a man, still young, could form— 
L’aurore de la vie 
Appartient acx Amours 


* 
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**I have cultivated the Parisian Art of with the 
resources of a Nero. It is impossible for me at this moment, 
which is so near my last, when Arithmetic would be an 
incongruous intruder, to calculate how many millions have 
been consecrated to my Pleasures. I can hardly expect that 
any lady would be able to understand the rapture of such a 
life as I have been enabled to spend. For my own part, in 
looking back, I tremble to think of the narrow and unsatis- 
fied life I should have led had it not been for the unsuspected 

ion of your millions.” ‘My millions!” repeated 
edene Elveda, with a white face. ‘‘ Possession of 
millions!” ‘‘ And at this,the last moment of my life, I loo 
back with gratitude and satisfaction to the happy and excep- 

* tional chance of being able, for twenty years, to — 
your millions to the gratification of my own tastes. How 
miserable must be the lot of those—there must be thousands 
of them—who have no such resources, and must needs look 
on—through the closed windows—at the Banquet of Life! 
Noble Banquet! Happy Life! For twenty years I have 
sat, a happy convive, at that feast. I have invited many to 
sit with me. I have been happy myself, and the cause of 
happiness in others. At last I rise against my will. I 
would continue; but I cannot— 

po Sti shi 
Bon soir, la compagnie. 

‘* My resources—your millions—have come to an end. I 
have spent, Madame, all those millions. Nothing remains.” 
Madame Elveda let fall the letter and looked round. The 
clear hard outlines of the solid furniture were blurred; the 
solid books in their golden rows were leaning against each 
other; the library table bent and groaned as she leaned her 
arm upon it; it was as if things were melting away. She 
shuddered, she took up the letter and went on with the 
reading, while her heart within ber fell as cold as stone. 

“In addition to the banquet, which occupied my even- 
ings, I enjoyed, by means of your millions, the excitement 
all day long of speculation on the Bourse. Next to the 
banquet of Sestlen. singing, music, and love-making, I have 
loved gambling and speculating. Here follows the mis- 
fortune, the sole misfortune of my life. Although I have 
found the greatest pleasure in the game, a persistent ill luck 
has followed me throughout. So much bas this been the 
case that five or six years ago I clearly perceived what the 
end would be, unless I abandoned the pursuit. Alas! one 
can no more give up the Bourse than one can give up the 
bottle. The confirmed drunkard is no worse than the con- 
firmed speculator, and one is as hopeless as the other. Had 
it not been for my impossibility of retiring, I should be still 
sitting at that banquet a happy and contented guest; nay, I 
might have continued to sit there all my life, supposing, 
which was probably intended, your life would be longer than 
my own. I continued, therefore, to play on the Bourse. At 
last the game has come to an end. I have sold out all the 
rest of your stock—it was not much—and that is gone; all 
is gone. Let me go too, before I find out the misery of 
being a pauper, a bankrupt, and a detected criminal. 

Morblen! ma pipe s'est éteinte. 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Ne pleurez pas.” 

“ He sold out. How could he sell out?” asked the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

**One consideration consoles me as a loyal Frenchman. 
This money of yours, made by your grandfather, the con- 
tractor, out of the British in the Peninsular War, by supply- 
ing the bacon which enabled those islanders to drive out our 
countrymen, bas now, by my agency, been scattered in fer- 
tilizing showers over the whole of Paris. The gold of the 
enemy has thus been made useful for the good of my 
countrymen. 

** As for you, dear Madame, I fear that I can offer no con- 
solation likely to be efficacious. You have no money left, 
unless you have saved something, which is not likely, out 
of the amounts you bave drawn, They were not large 
amounts, in comparison with the income at your disposal, 
and I do not thin can bave saved anything.” Madame 
Elveda again put down the letter, and took her bank-book 
out of adrawer. She saw that the amount to her credit was 
between four and five hundred pounds only—so much, then, 
against destitution—four hundred and thirty-five pounds 
four shillings and sixpence. She was now trembling and 
shaking. The air seemed freezing. She could hardly hold 
the letter; the words ran into each other. 

** You were quite safe, you thought, because nothing could 
be sold without your signature. Quite so. You forgot, 
however, that a signature may be imitated. Yes, Madame, 
the Art of Imitation—commonly called Forgery—is a very 
simple thing, and easily acquired by any clever man who 
gives his attention to learving it. Your own handwriting is 
so clear and so full of character that it is most easy to imitate. 
lt is also so distinctive that everybody thinks he can recog- 
nize it ata glance. The more distinctive the hand, the more 
easy it isto forge. This is not generally known. As I have 
no further use for the fact, 1 give itto you. It is my bequest 
to you. The only difficult signatures are in that common 
weak handwriting which possesses no character of distinc- 
tion. This discovery is my own. I repeat that I offer it to 
you as some return for having permitted me the undisturbed 
enjoyment of your millions. The Art of Imitation—or For- 
gery—is one of the most useful and most beautiful of all the 
Arts. It is, perhaps, of all the Fine Arts the finest. 

**I do not ask you, Madame, to forgive me. It would be 
superfluous. First, because even among Christians no one 
under the rank of Pope of Rome could forgive such an enor- 
mous injury as this—and you are not a Christian. Next, 
because whether you do or not forgive, I shall never know 
and never care, for a man with his brains blown out is be- 

ond any desire for forgiveness, remorse, regrets, or anything. 
Io the words of Voltaire— 
Adieu, je vais en ce pays 
D’oa ne revint point feu mon pére. 

“‘ At this last moment, even, I doubt whether I feel any 

remorse. No—I donot. What are your sufferings at losing 
our money compared with mine at having to leave that 
Banquet? They cannot compare with mine. Alas!|— 


Adieu, panier, les vendanges sont faites. 


Many years ago when you intrusted the collection of your 
Rentes to @ grave young avoué of correct tenue, you had no 
idea that he possessed ideas and desires which were capable 
of swallowing even all your millions. Had you only known! 
But I grow prolix. There is no more to say— 


De ta détachée, 
Pauvre feuilie dessechée, 
Od vas ta? 


** Accept, Madame, the assurance of my most profound 
DegsJaRDins.” 
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Madame Elveda read this communication three times. 
And even at the termination of the third time she did not 
Fe pe Fe the whole meaning of the letter, That the 
whole of her fortune should be gone—lost—stolen—was in- 
credible. As well might the Czar of Russia awake one morn- 
ing to hear that the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azof had between them overrun all his empire. One 
who has been always rich cannot realize quickly either that 
he may become poor, or that he has become poor. The 
ruined spendthrift does not at first comprehend that he can 
no longer drink champagne and eat fat venison. Husks 
and crusts, and beans, oatcake and spring water, 
must henceforth be his portion. But he cannot understand 
this for some time, and he on calling for champagne, 
until the waiters find out that he has no more money, and 
no one will bring him any more. Madame Elveda looked 
again about her room—her solid room, with its ponderous 
table, its massive chairs—its heavy bookshelves, its serious 
rows of books. The room breathed solidity, stability, perma- 
nence. Was this room, and all that therein stood, to vanish 
like adream? She closed her eyes and thought of the solid 
house, crying aloud all a from attic to basement that 
here, at least, was stability. Fortune might turn her wheel, 
but this room had no connection with that wheel. Fate 
might rain disaster upon other houses—not on this. What 
estate so absolutely safe as one whose investments are all in 
Government Stock, and are never changed? One thing is 
always forgotten when a house so prides itself upon its sta- 
bility. It is this simple, old-fashioned rule which connects 
human nature and property. Where riches are piled up, 
thieves always try to break in and steal. There are many 
ways. Formerly they got in at the window and lifted the 
hearth-stone, beneath which lay the treasure. Now they 
forge names and imitate handwriting. 

Madame Elveda turned again to the official document. 
The writer, the Commissary of Police, told her plainly that 
the man Desjardins, her agent and man of business, was 
dead; he had committed suicide after writing that letter to 
her. Then what be said must be true. The robber had 
sealed his confession with his blood. There could be no 
doubt at all. 

Yet something must be done. She might place the busi- 
ness in the hands of a solicitor, with the certainty that no 
ee would result. If all the money was spent, and the 
orger dead, what was the good of a solicitor? But she must 
make certain, somehow, that the man’s statement was true. 

Madame Elveda was a strong woman, and a woman who 
in every earthly chance or stroke of fate involuntarily and 
immediately looked forward. 

**I must give up this house,” she said to herself. ‘‘I shall 
no longer be the r, with my great house and my great 
fortune. I can no longer be Leader. No longer laden 
longer the Leader. It is all gone, I cannot continue. I may 
be consulted sometimes, I may be recognized, but I shall be 
no longer the Leader. What shall I be? Only a poverty- 
stricken widow; a person who has written a Book. if that 
means anything. suppose they will not be able to take 
from me my k. A person of no power and no consider- 
ation.” 

That Voice—it was her husband’s—began again: ‘‘ You 
have always loved Power above all earthly things. Because 
you tried to trample on the Law, you have been deprived of 
what you love the most. You mtist come down; you must 
follow—you who led.” 

“They cannot take the Past from me,” she murmured, 
answering the Voice. 

“The Saa—seer Past—it has been the breaking of a 
summer ripple on a granite rock; it has been the beating of 
the waters. You have accomplished nothing.” 

“ The world knows what I have done.” 

“The world has no memory; the world forgets all except 
those who are fighting in the arena. You have yet to dis- 
cover the colossal ingratitude of the world. Why, you will 
have no money. You have separated from your friends and 
your People; you have no friends; you have only acquaint- 
ances: when you are no longer rich and splendid, but only a 
shabby passenger on the road, which of your acquaintances 
will recognize you there?” 

Madame Elveda roused herself. This kind of thing was 
maddening. She got up and rang her bell. She sent for her 
housekeeper. She said that she had received a letter which 
might oblige her to break up her establishment and to live 
abroad for some time; she wanted, therefore, a statement 
about her liabilities, in order to pay off everything at a mo- 
ment’s notice if necessary. She was pleased to find that 
practically there were no liabilities. 

She dismissed the housekeeper. She then gave orders that 
no one was to be admitied; that she was not at home. She 
must at least be alone. Then she set herself resolutely to 
face the situation. One does this best, whether one writes a 
poem or calculates how long the money will last, with a 
sheet of paper and a pen. 

“T have the long lease—seventy-five years to run—of this 
house,” she said. ‘‘I might let it furnished, or I might sell 
the furniture, and let it unfurnished. The furniture, with 
all the books and pictures and things, cost a good deal. 
There is my own jewelry, and there are the few hundreds in 
the bank. There will remain, at any rate, a pittance—a pit- 
tance "—she laughed scornfully. ‘* What can one do with a 
pittance?” 

She was a strong and a masterful woman. For twenty 
years she had gone her own way in the world alone, and 
asking for neither help, nor advice, nor assistance. Yet she 
would have been alone among women had she not at that 
moment felt that she was friendless. There was but one 
man of all her friends to whom she could turn at such a 
moment; whom she could wholly trust as a friend—the man 
whom she had refused as a son-in-law. And in this disaster 
he could be of no use to her, of no use at all. Then she re- 
membered the words of her cousin—not the hot-tempered 
man who told her to her face that, call herself what she 
might, the boys in the street would shout “‘ Jewess” after 
her; but the soft-voiced, smooth-spoken man, the man with 
courteous manner, who most earnestly implored her to look 
into her affairs, spoke of rumors and reports, and offered, if 
she wanted advice, to give her such advice as might be in 
his power. He had also pointed out that in times of trouble 
the only persons to help, putting aside paid agents, were 
the members of the family, Could she, after all that had 
been done, when she had separated herself from her family 
and from her faith, could she go to this cousin? Not to the 
other cousin, the man who had insulted her, not to him; but 
to this courteous man—the man of smooth speech, the man 
who had accepted the position without a protest. The man, 
apparently, knew something about her affairs. What did 
he know? Rumors? Reports? How much did he know? 
He had come to warn her, and she had neglected the warn- 
ing. He must know sometiivg. Perhaps out of all this 
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amazing mass of forgeries something might be saved. When 
a great ee ee oe eae ks are worth 
selling. This man must know something. 

It was no time for considering pride and the bitterness 
of surrender. Madame Elveda made up her mind that her 
cousin was the only man who could advise at this juncture. 
She would go to bim. ‘ You are my cousin,” would 
say. ‘ You offered to advise me if I ever wanted advice. 
Advise me now. You warned me to look into my affairs. I 
have neglected your advice; now read this letter and advise 
me. If you can help me or advise me I shall be grateful.” 
She remembered that in her safe lay a bundle of documents, 
some of them never disturbed since ber marriage, amon 
which was a schedule of all her investments. She sndered 
her carriage; she took out this bundle of documents, and 
she went to her room to put on her bonnet. 

Then she remembered her daughter. ‘ Poor Francesca!” 
she sighed. *‘It matters nothing now whether she takes up 
the Cause or not. It would have been better for her had she 
married Harold.” 

She into her carriage, calm and cold as usual to out- 
ward show. 

“To Mortimer Street, Regent Street—Mr. Angelo’s.” 


(To Be oconTinuRD.) 





Tue seventh annual breakfast of the Wheaton Club of 
New York, a club whose members are alumne of Wheaton 
Seminary, was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Saturday, 
April 29th. The usual number of enthusiastic members 
were present, and among the guests were Mrs. Eunice Cald- 
well Cowles, the first Principal of Wheaton; Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, President of the Federation of Clubs; Mrs. 
Jennie Lozier, Mrs. H. H. Backus, Mrs. Mary C. Seward, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (Marion 
Harland), Miss Frances J. Dyer, Mrs. L. W. Betts, Mrs. May 
Riley Smith, Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody, Mrs. Margaret 
H. Welch, and Miss Stella King. There was a characteristic 
address of welcome by the President, Mrs, Kate Upson Clark. 
Miss Dyer spoke admirably, and Miss Susan Hayes Ward 
gave an interesting account of Miss Lucy Larcom, who was 
a —— of Miss Ward’s in 1855. A recitation was given 
by Mrs. MacMurray; and the Wheaton Club song, which is 
sung at each yearly meeting of the club, was rendered, Mrs. 
Benedict of Brooklyn taking the solo, and all voices joiving 
in the refrain: 

. Long live old Wheaton! Long life to thee! 

Swift years have severed us from thee; 

Yet in our dreaming thy walis we sce. 

God bless the dear old school!” 
The souvenir programmes for the occasion were designed, 
executed, and presented by one of the members. The cover 
is adainty water-color showing a corner of an old New Eng- 
land kitchen, a window filled with flowers, a high - backed 
rocking-chair, a wide fireplace,over whose blazing logs swings 
a pot supported by an antique crane. On the high mantel- 
shelf are ranged plates of blue Delft. A small blue paste- 
board plate, bearing the name of a member or guest, was 
attached to each programme by a narrow yellow ribbon 
Wheaton Seminary is one of the oldest girls’ schools in the 
country, and is located at Norton, Massachusetts. 

—Dr. Conan Doyle, the novelist, began life as an eye 
specialist, but his great success as a story -teller has in- 
duced his abandonment of the former profession. Dr. 
Doyle was born in Edinburgh in 1859. His first literary 
work was published when he was a student in Edinburgh, 
not yet twenty years old, and was a short story which ap- 
peared in Chambers’s Journal. Among his most successful 
works are Micah Clarke, a stirring tale of the Monmouth re- 
bellion, The Sign of Four, and The White Company. Dr. 
Doyle's serial story ‘* The Refugees,” now running in Har- 
PER’s MAGAZINE, is a thrilling romance which the reader fol- 
lows with breathless interest. 

—Editorial work by women is forbidden in Japan by a re- 
cent law, which asserts that it is neither becoming nor de- 
sirable for women to pursue such an occupation. It is to 
be hoped that this edict will not interfere with the labors of 
Mrs. M. H. Smith, who conducts the political and commer- 
cial departménts of the Japan Gazette, a Yokohama daily. 
She began her newspaper career by reporting a military re- 
view, and has for four years been doing good work on the 
editorial staff, while her husband, who was formerly an 
English teacher in the government service, is in the business 
office of the same journal, 

—Working through the Woman’s Protective Agency, a 
committee from the Chicago Woman's Club, with the en- 
dorsement of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, has issued a 
letter explaining to young girls visiiing Chicago without 
parental protection certain dangers to be avoided, and giving 
advice which, if followed, will insure them freedom from 
annoyance, and safety during their stay in the great and 
crowded city. This letter will be = published, 

—M. Benjamin Constant says he prefers painting Amer- 
ican women rather than those of uy | other nationality. 
They have more faith in the artist than the Parisians possess, 
and allow him to pose them and surround them as he thinks 
best. He also commends the Americans for their promptness 
in keeping appointments, and considers them so bright, in- 
telligent, and cultivated as to make it perfectly natural that 
they should be sought in marriage by members of the French 
aristocracy. 

—When the wife and daughters of the Chinese Minister 
to England were presented to Queen Victoria, they were 
allowed to remain seated after their presentation, as their 
small feet unfitted them for long standing. 

—Probably the majority of the people who have sung the 
plaintive ballad ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough” have believed its 
story to be purely romantic. It is, however, founded on 
fact, and its scene is laid at Marwell Old Hall, near Winches- 
ter, England. Only ——— the “ old oak chest,” which hag 
been preserved in the family for many years, was sold at 
auction. 

—Household articles, cooking utensils, and costumes used 
by the natives are employed by Mrs. French-Sheldon in 
illustrating her lectures. 

—Original manuscripts have brought good prices in Lon- 
don of late. At a sale held there recently the original of 
Thackeray's lecture on Swift was sold for $95, that of an 
article by Charles Lamb, ‘‘ On the Secondary Novels of De- 
foe,” for $50, while a series of autograph letters of George 
Eliot and G. H. Lewes brought $325. 
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INFANT’s CAP MADE 
OF AN EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


For pattern ond description Dor.ies. 
see No. 4 on pattern- , - . , 
sheet Supplement. bs. A For designs and description see No. XXIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Inrant’s HEAD SHAWL. 
For description see patiern-sheet Suppl. 


InFANT's FRocK 
For pattern and description see No, VI. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 





Fig. 1. —HanpKercater SACHET wita Cross-sTITCH 
Emsprorwery.—([See Fig. 2. ] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 














InFrant’s Crocnet Carriace BLanxet.—Repvcep Sizz. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 




























































InFants’ SHrrts. 
For patterns and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Worxrme Patrerx or Cross-strrcn Emsromery ror Hanpkercurer Sacuer, Fre. 1. 


K Types: @ Dark, & Light, Brown; © Dark, ® Medium, © Light, Olive; & Deeper, © ter, Shrimp Pink ; 
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InFant’s CRIB.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
The Use of Unguents. 


BY OMRISTINE TERUUNE HERRIOK. 


8 apt alone, or even 
soap and water, will not 
always suffice to clean the face. 
This may sound like a hard 
saying, but any one who wish- 
es to put it to the proof can 
do so by a very simple experi- 
ment. When she has washed 
her face she has only to rub it 
pre nye with a little cold 
cream, and after allowing this 
to remain on the skin for a 
few moments, to scrape it off 
with an ivory paper-knife. 

The sight of the grimy mat- 
ter she removes will probably 
astonish and humiliate her, 
The depth of blackness of the 
deposit will depend upon the 
exposure she has recently ex- 
perienced. After a railway 
journey the grime will be of 
inky hue, while under ordi- 
nary circumstances it will 
show alightershade. Almost 
always it will be of a charac- 
ter to make the subject of the 
experiment glad that she has 
performed this part of her 
toilet in the seclusion of her 
own dressing-room. 


coarse appearance positive- 
ly unpleasant to ook upon. 
The complexion general- 
ly revenges itself upon its 
possessor by positively re- 
fusing to resume its clear- 
ness and purity until after 
a long course of treatment, 
sometimes not even then. 
Now, while it is absurd to 
go to the country for fresh 
air and wear a double veil 
all the time, it is yet quite 
possible for a woman to en- 
Joy out-door life to the full 
without seriously injurin 
her complexion. She mote | 
not give herself much trou- 
ble about iteither. Evena 
light veil is a great protec- 
tion to the eyes and skin in 
driving and boating, and a 
little powder put on the face 
before going on the water is 
a potent shield against sun 
burn. To apply this, a very 
little cold cream should be 
rubbed into the skin, and 
the face wiped off with 
a dry towel. A flannel 
should then be dipped in 





Fig. 3.—Back or Suor Suran 
Gown, Fie. 2. 





Straw Sarmor Har. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Srraw Hat wirn Dorrep Rreson. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the women who expose their 
faces in this reckless fashion turn 
a deep mahogany or a brick red 
that is simply hideous. It is no 
uncommon thing to see women 
upon whose faces the kisses of 
the sun have created an effect re- 
sembling an eruption or humor, 
which gives the face a thick, 



















Figaro Jacket or LACE oR 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and description see No, 
1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








BiovseE WaIst WITH CROSSED FRONTS. 


For pattern and description see No. XTV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Biovse wirn Jasor Fronts. 


For pattern and description see No. X1LI. on 
pattern-shcet Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Back or S1K 
anv Lace CAPE ON 
Pace 381. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Jacket 
FoR OvutiIne Gown, 
Fie. 1, Pace 381. 
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The best time for thus 
treating the face is just 
before going to bed 
After scraping the face it 
should be gently rubbed 
with a soft flannel. This 
will probably bring away 
still more grime. Then 
the owner of the face 
should once more anoint 


it with cold cream—spar 
ingly this time—and leave 
this on until the next 


morning. She should at 
that time wash her face 
well with really hot water, 
to remove the grease, 
sponge it with cold water, 
and dry it with a soft 
towel. In nearly every 
case the result of the pro- 
cess will be perceptible in 
a softened clear skin and 
a charming freshness of 
color. 

This treatment need not 
be an every-day matter, 
but it should be practised 
once or twice a week, and 
always after a journey or 
unusual exposure to dust. 
The cold cream seems to 
have the faculty of coax- 
ing the dirt out of the 
ores, as water fails to do 

f for any reason the face 
must be thus oiled in the 
daytime, it should be 
washed carefully in warm 
water after the scraping, 
and a dust of powder will 
not be amiss. 

Such treatment as this 
is excellent in alleviating 
sunburn. This, by-the 
way, is a condition that 
should not be allowed 
to continue unchecked. 
Some women seem to 
pride themse] ves upon the 
amount of tan they can 
acquire during their stay 
in the mountains fr at the 
seashore, and take as 
many liberties with their 
complexions as they do 
with their digestions. A 
few of them can afford 
that sort of thing. They 
can ride, drive, walk, boat, 
and swim all summer, and 
only produce a rich and 
becoming tan that they 
lose after their return to 
the city. 

But these fortunate be- 

“ings are few and far be- 
tween. The majority of 


(2 peer. tld /, 
@ A- J 





Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Revers Boovice. 
For pattern and description see No. Il. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Suor Suranw Gown wita VeL_ver Yowe.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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powder, and this rubbed 
on the skin. The powder 
will not show if judicious 
ly used, and no harm to 
the skin will follow if ai 
night before retiring the 
face is treated with cold 
cream, scraped, and wash- 
ed in warm water. Indeed, 
some such application as 
this should always be made 
to the face at night after 
unusual exposure. The 
woman who follows this 
custom, and’ does not put 
water on her face too soon 
after she has been out in 
the sun, will show a far 
better complexion than her 
sister who refuses to give 
herself the benefit of these 
simple measures of preven- 
tion and cure. 

Cold cream is usually ex- 
cellent for any skin. Gly- 
cerine, even when mingled 
with rose-water or bay- 
rum, is distinctly injurious 
to some people. Upon a 
moist skin it may generally 
be used with impunity, but 
women with dry skins 
should banish it from their 
dressing-tables. It often 
reddens the cuticle, and 
occasionally even gives a 
yellowish tinge after long- 
continued use. 

Of course there are other 
unguents in plenty, and 
lanoline has been highly 
commended by writers 
upon the mysteries of the 
toilet. One woman was so 
much impressed by the 
list of its virtues that she 
bought a goodly quantity, 
and applied it to her face 
every night for many 
weeks. Her perseveranc? 
was rewarded by the 
growth all over her face of 
a fine down almost like 
mouse-skin. It has been 
known in other cases to 
produce superfluous hair, 
and the prudent woman 
will leave it alone, unless it 
has been prescribed for her 
own especial case. 

Cold cream should be 
chosen with care, and a 

‘ood article should always 

purchased, The cheap- 
er varieties are said to con- 
tain coarse fats that can 
hardly fail to be deleterious 
to the complexion. 





A BOOK FOR A HUSBAND. 


N amusing story of how a confirmed old 


i bachelor, who combined with his bach- 
elorhood the qualities of the bibliomaniac, 
came finally to marry, is told by an English 
newspaper 
bookworm employed an old servant to take 
- Upon her fell the task of 
and dusting the library, and she 
soon came to be smitten with a taste for 
reading. She began to spend all her earn 
ings in buying books, and, strange to say, 
they were old books that she bought and 
read. One afternoon she came in with a 
parcel of volumes picked up from the book 
stalls. Out of curiosity the master turned 
over the leaves of her treasures, and we can 
well imagine the more or less supercilious 
smile that played upon his countenance as 
he thought of the humorous phase of this 
old woman turned bibliophile. Suddenly 
his face lighted up 

“ How much did you give for this?” said he, 
picking up a volume with great eagerness 

“ Fifteen pence,” was the answer 

‘* Fifteen pence? Why, this work is worth 
a thousand pounds,” cried the collector. 
He reflected, when too late, how stupid he 
had been to speak, and in vain tried to recall 
his words I will give you fifty shillings 
for it,” said he 

‘Sir, you have just told me it was worth 
a thousand pounds!” 

The old creature was not to be cheated, 
and the bookworm at last offered one hun- 
dred pounds. It was a first edition, extreme- 
ly rare, of Montaigne. He was a good buyer, 
but his servant would not take a fraction 
less than one thousand pounds, which sum 
was more than he could afford. That night 


care of his rooms 
irranging 


It appears that the lonely old | 


the connoisseur dreamt of Montaigne. At | 


last he could resist no longer. At any price 
he must have the old book. This woman 
takes good care of me; she appears to be 
smitten with the same passion for old 
books,” said he to himself next. ‘ Why 
should I not marry her? I should then 
have my Montaigne.” 

So he went to her the following day and 
‘‘ popped the.question.”” She accepted him, 
and they were married 

The clever old dame brought him the book 
as a dowry 


DOING DOUBLE DUTY. 
N Persia beds are 


frequently used as 
couches during 


the day; sometimes, too, 
as thrones of state, where kings and poten- 
tales receive ambassadors, and also subjects 
cringingly offering homage. Sometimes they 
are really elegant pieces of furniture, with 
much adornment of gold and precious gems. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saecess. It goo 
all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhea, 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 
YOUNG MOTHERS 

early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gall Borden Eagle Uraud Condensed Milk 
for narsing babies as well as for general cookiug. 
Ii has stood the test for thirty years. Your Grocer 
and Draggist sell it.—[Ads 


should 


THE MOTHER'S DELIGHT 
Ds. Hoxete's Caatary Caroer Cure removes all 
congestion from throat or hangs immediately; coughs 
and colds gently checked. A. P. Hoxsie, Boffalo, 
N. Y., Mfr. Mailed on receipt of 50 cents.—{ Adv. | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Z Breaktast Breakfast Cocoa 


NO ALKALIES or r OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its pueiee, 3 

bas more than three times 
1 the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
aod is far more economical, 
costing leas than ome cent 
@ cup Tt is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold Soy Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dortester, Mass 
Furnishings 


for 


Summer Homes. 


China and Japan Mattings and Rugs, 
Plain Fillings and English Felts, Foreign 
and Domestic Rugs. 


Upholstery Stuffs. 


Cretonnes, Drapery Silks, Swiss Curtains, 
and Yard Goods in the latest designs and 
Colorings 

Samples and prices on request. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and ioth Sts., 
New York. 





thes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
ud is the best remedy for | 
Suld by droggists in every part of the 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


—. = 





In my use of the Royal Baking 
Powder I have found it 
superior to all others. 


I recommend it as of the first 





From 
Delmonico’s Kitchen. 


New York, February 11. 


Late Chef de cuisine, 





Delmonico’s, N. Y. 














1893, In Every | 
Variety. 


For HAND | 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 








| Sold by all Respectable Deal * throughout | 


the Country 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co... 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 
| 


ICE PROTECTORS 


No lint to ¢ 


[ ~ Wade of Gui 
White — and | Save 50< off as when blanket | 
| pure White Wadding. 1s used. Samples 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York City. 








AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials ‘i 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists | 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 


No lady ever | 


it is | 





Haviland China 


iS MARKED 


ee 








te Reh 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&Cc° 
“ranc® 





———— 
ON DECORATED WARE 


gviland 
ss Limoges 





IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 
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cleanses the teethana the breat 

Absol reand harmiess. Put up iv metal boxes 

with Paten Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 

AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


eae 2 ers se malled on eipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 M aiden ane. ry 





No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 

webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies. 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. — 
APPROVED 
BY HIGHEST 


ae 


area. 
sensitive skin. 





Blotches, 
seem eat 
y. Decorated Tin Box, 
Soriakier Top Sold by 
Druggists or mailed 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 





ITTLE GIANT 4 
WATER MOTO 
will run your 





JOHN BOLGIANO, 


28 S. Calvert Street, 
BALTIMORE, mo 





rm 
Patented, April 25, 1893. 





«DOROTHY ” BABY SYSTEM. : 


7 

7 
Reform jrrpienic baby wear; combining health, ‘ 

comfort, and beauty. No bands. No pins. s 

4 

; 





” Nothing could be prettier or more exquisite than the 

“ Dorothy” baby clothes.”"—ANNIE JENNESS MILLER 

A set of 10 D patterns (long or short clothes),6 4 -00. : 

Complete outfits furnis. (reform or with bands.) Gar 

ments prepared for finishing a specialty 5 Es no 4 
(Send stam, 


mrs. B.J. GUNN, 40 and 49 W. 204 Siret, NEW YORK. 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Bine, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & ©O., Sole Importers, 
317 ¢ Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 
ANE mee Fe Per Cent. Stock gnaranteed. by | a lesding 


ny is offered at r. Snitable for 
3 a fe investments. Full information fur- 








nf 





by W. E. Lows, Mills Building, Ne New } York, 


WHY PAY DEALER'S P PROFIT? 
r 15 ote ite ert nay Carine 
sp rr tes 


warranted 
































KODAKS. 


Take one with You 
to the Worlkd’s Fair. 
=e 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as often as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Send for Rochester, N. Y. 
; Catalogue. 


ee 
Constab le Ks GS 


Housekeeping Goods. 
LINENS. 


4-4 Linens, Pillow-Case Linens, Irish and 
Scotch Linen Sheetings, Damask Table-Cloths, 
Wapkins, Doylies, Fancy Lunch Cloths, Buffet 
Scarfs. Damask Towels, Huck Towels and 
Towellings. Marseilles Quilts, Blankets, 
Flannels, Imported and Domestic Cottons, 
Cotton Sheetings and Shirtings. Pillow-Case 
Musiins. 





Proadevay A AS > 19th ét. 


NEW ae CITY. 










THE BEST 
Printed 
Cotton 
Goods. 


ASK FOR 


Fast 
Colors. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


BRANDENBURGS — PRINTS — CANTONS, 


Yes, genuine hoop skirts 
H r made of wire and tape, but 
not the — skirt of the 


newspaper funny man. A hoop skirt so 
genteel and graceful, so modest and be- 
coming, as to remove all objections. They 








are very slender at the waist and bottom, 
but 65 inches with a slight train or bell 
shape. Either wire or tape front. We 
are professional hoop skirt builders and 


know the requirements of fashion. Next | 
time we will show you a cut of one of our | 


styles. If you can’t wait send for catalog. 


CORTLAND CORSET 
Mrc, Co., 99 Spring SKIRTS 
Street, New York. s 





RICKSECK ne por POWDER 
ce 


Sioa, hs 25c. Wo 

ists, or by mail, for 
stamps. 

. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 

68 Maiden New York. 











Statesize. DIANA SLIPPER CO., 





For Baby’s Toilet. 


CHINA SPONGE BASINS. In two compartments for hot and cold water. 
A most useful article. Handsomely decorated, $1.50 to $2.75; with Powder 
Boxes and Soap Dishes to match, $3.85 to $4.75. 


We £cupply e verything in the way of Nursery Toilet Articles as well as eoea ee the baby 
Mothers will find our Catalogue very useful in making lists of what they need nd for one. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 





sx ron{HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE} vor ox 


GRAY, BLACK, AND WHITE, 


American Hair Cloth Company, 


CONSOLIDATION OF 


PAWTUCKET HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH PADDING COMPANY, 
NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY. 


The largest Hair Cloth manufacturers in the world and producing the finest goods. 


Made from selected imported Horse Hair. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


such as Glazed Thread, Fibre, and other materials. They do not resist dampness and have no 
elasticity. | 


HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require. 


YPSILANTI] -=press-REFORM 
UNDERWEAR. 


Don’t be deceived. 


See that our Trade Mark is on each garment. 
Otherwise they are not the genuine Ypsilanti. 
Send for Catalogue and any other information to 


HAY & TODD IiFG. CO., 


__ Ypsilanti, Mich. QJ 
MATTRESS 5% ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
PROTECTORS 


Perfect in every respect. 
7 Made of Bleached Muslin both sides, quilted with pure 


s Long softfur. Silver White 
| White Wadding to save the mattress, and keep the bed soft, 





























or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof. Sent C, 0. D 
= On approval 








cool, and clean. Sold by Dry-goods houses. Send for samples to LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
La & Varick Sta., & BENHAM, 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO."*¥ee 2cr'Sup | Desens t, Cotannen 


guar of | 500 sq. 
iu. can be made 
with our pa splendid Silk and Satin pieces, 


assorted bright tere, -$ 5 packs, $1.00. Silk Pinsh GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
oot Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50e. Emb. | £1 and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
k, 40. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. | GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 








The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes, 


Made on the Flower Farms, Vv B 
l M a Acknowledged 


Grasse, France. 
VU Q U & the most delicious perfume distilled. 
Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York, 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 











Brunswick Tl Be Beds and Wood od Mint, = 


Upright, Combi ier,and Mantel Beds. Companion pieces, 
Desk Wash Stands and Wardrobe Wash Stands. Our Code an = simple in 
mechanical s. Durable in‘construction. Artistic in design. Docile in 
handling. ave no bad habits on uneven floors. Ask your dealer for them, 
or write for catalogue and price-list. 

We have just added an elegant line of Wood Mantels. 


FORT WAYNE FURNITURE CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


















Sample 
Set, by 
Mail, 20c. 


STeitind Witgn Ma 

Keep ‘Em. waneee C9 7 

pa hy na ty Seemcly ocinchved ta ry of superior janes P= ew hy - « —aprditgay 
Crotty & Mitcuett, New York, Patentees ‘and Sole Manufacturers. 









We are, this week, making an en- 
tirely unique display of unusually 
elegant Novelty Silks, which show 
to what artistic perfection silk 
weaving and designing have pro- 
gressed. 


These handsome fabrics are du- 


plicates ot what may be seen in 
the Silk Exhibit of the Lyons Man- 
ufacturers, at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago; they were made expressly 
for, and are the exclusive property 
of, this house. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 


New York. 





LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
Because it Sapports Stockings and 


WHY Underciothes from the SHO! LDEKS, 


and has na stiff cords; fits with perfect 
nd freedom. Elegant, and ‘strictly hygienic, 


Sold S leading dealers. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
28" Send for Illustrated Price List. get 


THE FOY, HARMON & CEADWICE'DO., Brooklyn, ¥. Y. 











BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 


IN ALL THE — WEAVES. 


P Ril 1E = 't> LEY ~ 


‘Tes guanine Gave Ge eS Sa S Co 
every 5 yds. on the selvedge. 












MISERY 


the corset does it —she isn’t half so graceful 


looking as the uipoise 
Waist wearer — Health and 
happiness on one side—mis- 
ery on the other—The choice 
is yours—Send us your ad- 
dress, that you may know 
all about it, and where to buy 
it—George Frost Co., Boston. 











Are solid gold, standard quality and 

Stylish. A thousand patterns. Each ring 
stamped inside with “three rings” QE, the 
guarantee of the oldest ring nakers in America. 
If your jeweler don’t keep them, and won't 
send for them, send us your money,and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler 





| ea 


“Santa Maria" Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and 
Circlet of lucky moonstones a Soubins ~~ color, $3.00. 


M.B. BRYANT & co., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


< QUILTED == 
DINING-TABLE 








All leading Ds Dry- EXCE LSIOR 
goods st S « VILTING CO., 
sell —_ Aan York City. 





SHOPPING ':: warms hy dy of 


Mise a Bond SA BOND, os Loxineton Ave., N.Y. 




























































A PROBLEM AND A SOLUTION 


“ Wurer shall we go this summer ?” is the question 
now that we 

Are agitating daily at our breakfart, dinner, tea 

Shall it be Saratoga, or the golden Jersey shore? 














Shall it be Adirondack woods, with piny scent 
galore 

Or shall we crose the ocean for a tour In ancient 
lands 

And so tranefer our dollars from our own to foreign 
hands ? 

Or shall we seek Alaska, with its bracing winter air? 

Or eh " 1 ut to g sud see Chicago's 
I 

For me, when summer comes, I love to go to that 
sweet pine 

Wh I mn about the lord of every bit of 
apa 

W here {ler nuer one may sit in quiet and not 
ear 

A band of six musi ns playing operas by ear; 

Where bath-tabe may be had without a charge upon 
the , 

And where at night one need not dress, as men say, 
fi » k 

Wh seals ll hours may be had, and where 

l 

May «i Y ver when we dine, with no strange 
Pp reos y 

I treesed when Tommy tries to take an 
ar of i 

And » b pretend with it he’s playing on a 

To frown when little Jenny's hand, by some slight 
ca melon 

U peets pla soup upon her next-door neigh- 

yr’s dress 

And aa! | to find a summer-place like 
this 

I am convinced there is but one just such abode of 

And t ie y my family and | no longer roam 

Abou ‘ u eummer-time, but rest content at 
bom 

——— 

* Mies M i al began the young man, when 
the tair forwar na faint 

A mi pred, a she opened her eyes. “ Tom,” 
“ whisper ad i hea jeay,‘l are’?” 

—_— > 

‘How can a man possibly langh over ench a dull 
paper as the Week Reri r” suid Bjones, pointing to 
acn aei passenger in an elevated train. 

Wi il Merritt, with a smile, “ 1 suppose it 
is suse he is the « 

———— 

He war awfully w eaid Jariey. “ Heslammed 
the door #q my fa 

Dear n urned Hicks. “It's Jacky you have 
a bar t r e got broken.” 

What a searching nd this is!” said one belated 
wayfa 

* Yea,” « I “It has just turned my um- 
A hiieia i 

=> 

I see. Bi A Dusty Rhodes, “that they’s a 

m eon to take ye from here to Chicager for one 
dollar durin’ the Fair season 

“ Bab! orted Bil “What's the use o’ wastin’ 
yer money when you kin walk 7 

—->- 

Last Christmas the superintendent of a Sunday- 
school was presented with a beautiful silver service as 
a token of the appreciation by the members of the 
echool of his faithful performance of the duties of 
that office for thirty yeara. 


The presentation took place at the close of the 
regular exerciees, and the pastor, coming forward 
with the box containing the service, made a nice little 
speech 

The superintendent was so surprised when it was 
banded to him that his eves filled with tears, and his 
voice choked up so that he conldn’t utter a word 

A little boy five vears old, on going home, was asked 
by his father, “* Weill, Willie, how did Mr. Smith like 
his present 7” 

**Pa,” aald the little fellow, earnestly, looking up 
into his father’s face, “ he cried; and what he cried for 
I can't see sald he, his face brightening up 

“unless he thonght they wasn't going to give it to 
him, after a 


unless,” 










































































THE LOGIC OF THE BON 
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A FIT SUBSTITUTE. 


“Do you think travel broadens the mind ?” asked 
Barker at the club. 

“It depends on the mind,” replied Warren. “I 
think a glove-stretcher would do“ quite as well for 
Chapple Bronson’s, for instance.” 


nena 
“ No,” said the poet, “1 do not waste mach paper 
in composition. 1 write all my verse on a slate.” 
* Delightful,” said Cynicns, “ You can rab them 
right out, then, and so destroy all evidence of your 
weakness.” 






MARCHE. 


“Ir ts NOT 60 BECOMING as 1 HOPED IT MIGHT BE.” 
“NEVER MIND, MATILDA: IT WAS ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS OF THE SEASON, 
You GoT If 8©O CHEAP THAT YOU CAN GIVE IT AWAY ANDO GET SOMETHING THAT WILL SUIT 


YOU AND STILL BE AMEAD, ONE DOESN'T PICK UP A BARGAIN LIKE THAT EVERY DAY,” 





FORCE OF TRAINING. 


A YOUNG LOGICIAN. 


Bobbie was out driving with his father. and had hold 
of the reins. He had been told not to whip the horse, 
but persisted in doing it, until papa, finding threats 
useless, took the reins from bis handa. 

“Now don’t you think it would have been better 
for you to obey me at once 7” 

Bobbie was dumb. 

“Tl tell yon a story,” said papa. “There was once 
a boy who climbed up into an apple-tree to steal 
apples. The farmer came along and told the hoy to 
get down from the tree. But the boy paid no alten- 
tion. Then the farmer threw grass at the boy. But 
the boy did not mind that. hen the farmer threw 
apples at the boy, but even they did not bring him 
down from the tree. So finally the farmer took some 
stones and threw at him, and the boy came down the 
tree in short order. 

“Now don't you think,” said Bobbie's papa, “ it 
would have been better for the boy to come down 
when first spoken to?” 

“No,” enid Bobbie, with all the andacity of a five- 
year-old; “*he bad time to cat more apples.” 

a 

“T am so glad we are having a late spring,” said 
Mrs. Barlow. “If it had been on time I should bave 
had no excuse for wearing my winter costuimes.” 








“WHERE'S THE BED?” 


There is a gentleman living in the South who, 
although he had been to New York and sume of the 
other Northern cities, yet, strange as it may appear, 
had never seen an elevator. . 

Being called on \yneiness to Charleston, he went to 
one of the principal hotels, aud registering, asked the 
clerk for a nice room. The clerk, calling a colored 
porter, said, “* Take this gentieman to room No, 15." 

“ Yes, sah,” sald the ~~ and with a pompous 
air he picked up the valixe and led the way to the 
elevator. Lom | in he pot the valise on the floor, 
and said, * Walk in, sal.” 

The gentleman walked in, and looking around in 
amazement, asked, “1s thix the best room you can 
give me? Where's the bed ?” 


———_—— 


“I don't think it’s very good advice to give a 
to count twenty before he gets mad and bits another 
boy for hitting him,” said Abner. “1 tried it to-da 
at school when Willie Anderson hit me, and before I’ 
got to three he'd hit me again. Then I began all over 
again, and just as I got to six be gave me another 
under the ear.” 

“You should count by tens, my boy,” said Abner’s 
father. 
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A NATURAL QUESTION. 


DENTIST. “ See, THERe’s THE TOOTH!” 


BOY, “Gew Wairtixer! 


BuT WHERE'S MY HEAD?” 





bid 





































SPRING CHICKEN. 


Southern Style of serving Broiled Chicken 

ith Tomato Sauce.—Split small spring 
chicken down the back, twist the tips of the 
wings over the second joint, wipe dry, and 
break the breastbone with a rolling - pin. 
Lay on a greased broiling-iron, and set over a 
clear fire; turn often to prevent burning 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt. When done, 
take up on a heated dish, pour over melted 
butter, and serve with tomato sauce. 

Fried Chicken with Cream Gravy.—Cut up 
two tender spring chickens; roll in flour; 
dredge with pepper and salt. Have a frying- 
pan ready half full of boiling lard, in which 
drop the pieces of chicken. Fry brown. 
Take up oa a heated dish, and set to keep 
warm. Pour a teacup of rick milk into the 
frying-pan, stir in a.table-spoonful of flour 
aud butter, each, season with salt, pepper, and 
a table-spoonful of minced parsley. Let come 
to a boil, aud pour over the chickens; garnish 
with curled parsley. 

‘ried Chicken and Tomatoes.—Fry the 
chicken; when done take up; put slices of 
tomato in the frying-pan, season with salt 
and pepper, lay over the chicken, and serve 
hot. 

Fried Chicken a la Créole.—Cut the chicken 
in pieces, dip in egg batter to which has been 
added 2 chopped tomatoes, 1 minced onion, 
with thyme, parsley, pepper, and salt, fry 
brown in boiling fat, aad tree with tomato 
sauce. 

Fricassee of Spring Chicken.—Cut in pieces 
as for frying; put in a saucepan with liver 
and gizzard; season with salt, pepper, and 
parsley. Cover with water, and let boil 
until tender; take up. Thicken the gravy 
with a table-spoonful of flour rubbed in 2 
ounces of butter, let come to a boil, add a cup 
of cream and a gill of wine. Put the chicken 
back into the sauce, let stand over the fire 
two or three minutes, and serve. 

Southern Chicken Stew.—Cut up 2 tender 
spring chickens, put in a saucepan, cover 
with water, add a teaspoonful of salt, and let 
boil. When half done, slice three raw pota- 
toes and drop in; letcook until done. Season 





with pepper, butter, and flour, and stir until | 


the gravy is smooth. 

Breaded Spring Chicken.—Cut spring 
chicken into pieces, dip first in beaten egg, 
then in grated bread crumbs; season with 
minced parsley, pepper, and salt, place in a 
pan, lay bits of butter over, add a little water, 
set in the oven and bake slowly; baste often. 


When done take up, pour a teacup of cream | 
in the pan, stir in 2 table-spoonfuls of grated | 


bread crumbs, and pour over the chicken. 

Old Virginia Chicken Stew. — Take two 
young chickens, cut up, put in a saucepan 
with water to cover and a little salt, let stew 
until tender, add a table-spoonful of minced 
parsley and a teaspoonful of minced onion. 
Soak two pods of red pepper in water, strain 
the juice into the stew, add a table-spoonful 
of butter rolled in flour. Fill a vegetable 
dish with boiled rice, lay the chicken on top, 
and pour the gravy over. 

Baked Spring Chicken.—Split half-grown 
spring chickens down the back and press 
flat, put ina dripping-pan without water, lay 
bits of butter over and setin the oven. When 
half done, season with salt and pepper, baste 
with butter, and return to the oven until 
brown, Boil the livers and gizzards; chop 
and add to the gravy with a table-spoonful 
of butter and grated cracker to thicken. 

Rissoles of Chicken.—Cut very young spring 
chicken in small pieces. Roll out squares of 
puff paste very thin, wrap the pieces of 
chicken in them, and fry brown. 

Spring Chicken dressed as Terrapin.—Boil 
two young spring chickens-whole, cut in 
pieces and put in a saucepan with a pint of 
soup stock; add a teacup of butter; season 
with salt and pepper. When hot stir in a 
beaten egg, two hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine, a glass of currant-jelly, and the juice of 
half a lemon. Take up and serve with cur- 
rant-jelly, 

Smothered Spring Chicken.—Split down 
the back, rub with pepper and salt, put in a 


dripping-pan, lay bits of butter over, dredge | 


with flour, pour in a cup of boiling water, 
cover the pan,and set in the oven until ten- 
der. Take up, set to keep warm. Pour a 
teacup of cream in the pan, when hot stir 
in three table-spoonfuls of flour, season with 
pepper, salt, and a few drops of extract of 
celery. Pour over the chicken, and serve. 


Chicken Friture. — Boil a young chicken, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ Probably because they 
don’t use 





Extract ° BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


and cut into pieces. Put in a deep dish, 
cover with vinegar and salad oil, add salt 
and pepper, and let stand one hour. Pre- 

re egg batter, dip each piece of chicken in 
t, drop in boiling lard, and brown. Take up 
on a flat dish, garnish with parsley, and 
serve hot. 

Curried Spring Uhicken.—Cut 8 large slices 
of bacon, put in a pot with 2 onions, and 3 
potatoes sliced, let fry unul half done. Add 
2 young chickens cut in pieces, cover with 
water, season with salt and Pepper, and let 
cook done. Mix 3 table-spoonfuls of curry- 
powder, add to the chicken, let boil, skim 
out the pieces of pork, have a dish of rice, 
pour the chicken and gravy over. Serve 
with young corn. 

Chicken Pudding (an old Virginia dish).— 
Cut up a young chicken, stew until tender. 
Take up, la on a dish, season with pepper 
and salt. Make a thick batter 
pudding-dish, arrange pieces of chicken in | 
the bottom, cover with batter, lay over more 
chicken, pour over batter, and continue until 
the dish is full. Set in the oven and bake 
brown. Serve with butter sauce 

Old Virginia Chicken Pie. — Line a deep 
pan with plain biscuit dough. Have two | 
spring chickens cut in pieces; put in the pan , 
with thin slices of fat bacon, a pint of cream, | 
a teacup of stale bread crumbs, a pint of boil- 
ing water, the yolks of 3 hard-boiled eggs, 
saltand pepper Cover with a top crust, and | 
bake slowly for two hours. | 

Eviza R. Parker. = | 





Butter a 


VowDER 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 


One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


OLR 


DUS! 


Washing 
Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 





Boston, Montreal. 
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FOR BABY’S BATH 


*“One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery as 
No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly do 
Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to require 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 


Packer's ‘Tar Soap. 
without it 
repetition here. 
itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


_ PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
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a Warm Day 


when you don't know what to eat and yet feel 
that you must eat, a can of our Game or Chicken 
Pates Truffled, placed on ice in 
the morning, will make a dainty 
lunch, refreshing, palatable and 
nourishing. 

Our Soups for Dinner, are 
always in season, and ready for 
the table. 


Assortment of Pates—Partridge, Quail, Fheas- 
ant, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken and 
Chicken Liver, packed in 5 oz. and 8 oz. cans, Sold 
by Grocers. 

Sample can (§ oz.) mailed on receipt of the 
price, 25 cents. 


Frranco-American Food Company, 


Franklin Street & West Broadway, New York. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University College, London, 
Author of the Standard “Ha Wd Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as follows :— 

“From the careful analyses of Professor ATTrizLp and others, I am satisfied that Messrs, 
Van Hovren’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘‘Pure” and highly di ible. , : 

The quotations in certain advertisements from my on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 

and cannot possibly apply to Van Hovrsen’s Cocoa.” 
he false reflection on Vax Hovuten's Cocoa is thus effectually repelled and the very au- 
thority cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give it a very hand: testimonial. 
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ial of peculiar excel- 
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Don’t be 
Inconsistent You wouldn't 
think of wear.. 


Kayser Patent 
Finger Tipped 


SILK 
GLOVES 


| Don’t have that creepy feeling 


found in others. A guarantee 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
another pair, free, if the tips wear 


| out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 


| get it. 

















| \TWO by Two. 








New York @ 








AyS,SUn CATSOT SEE 


Natural Curly Bangs, $3.00. Parted 
Bangs or Waves, for Elderly Ladies, 
$3.50 to $6.00, Switches, $1.00 to $10.00, 
according to length and quality of hair, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, $8.0 to 

oo, Send sample hair. Try Oxzyn 
im and Powder for Complexion, 50 
© 


ents each. 
B. ©. STRENML & ©0., 
‘ 191 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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These are days of doubles — two’s company— 
two Columbias are better than one. Let that lady 

















Columbi | 45 hensive engrav- 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue ub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 








two two-cent stamps. P Mfg. Co., Boston. 
New York, Chicago, Hartford. ‘ , 
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TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
need it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 2 cent Soap. Ark 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 

COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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CRADLES AND LEADING-STRINGS 
EDITED BY THBODORE CHILD. 

rEMIEOCRITUS in one of his idyls describes how Alemena wash 
j ed and ckled the infant Hercules and his brother Iphicles 
und put them ¢ vd in a big bronze shield a beautiful piece 
of armor w ) Amphitryon took from Pterelaus, his fallen foe.” 
And a | ! le the great shield revolve and rock, she sang a 
lullaby 5 ny babes, sleep the sweet sleep from which one 
iwnke leep my darlings, my bonny boys; happy be your rest, 

d hay y fare until to-morrow morning. Sleep my babes,” 

Ever vorld began mothers have been rocking cradles 


and lullabies. 
From time immemorial the 


singing 


problems have existed 
What can we do with this 
baby? Where can we put 
it so that it will be safe? 


How can we manage to x 

cure a few intervals of peace 
and tranquillity? How can 
we still its cries and whines? 


How can we teach it to 
walk? Ina word, how can 
we emancipate ourselves 


from the absorbing tyranny 
of babes, our 
offspring? 

The solutions which have 
been inventcd Ly lie solici- 
tude; the ingenuity, and the 
instine’ of mothers have 
taken tue form of eradles, 
swa leading - strings, 
and go-caris. The variety 
of these inventions is con 
siderable, and a de scription 
of them would form, per 
haps, a curious chapter in 
the history of hy giene and 
domestic economy But 
where can one find the ele 
ments for such a history? 
Poetry and legend might be 
suggestive to a certain cx- 
tent We may figure to 
ourselves the infant Moses 
exposed on the banks of the 


these sweet 


111€8, 





Nile, cradied in an osier basket. We may remember the poetical 
Greek name for a cradle, which is the same as the name of the 
winnowing f w basket, the traditional cradle of the infant 
facchus. Referring to the monuments of the graphic arts we may 
find representations of basket cradles, and also of little beds on 
rockers; for the instinct of mothers, it would seem, has always 
prompted them to seek ready means of communicating an oscil 


lating movement t infant's bed. In 


ind pictures of « 


> Live 
aud tenth centuries w 


manuscripts of the ninth 
radles formed of part of 





LUA CRADLE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—TARN 


with holes the 


t tree trunk dug out bored through the sides for 
pasuage traps intended to tie the baby down in his bed. These 
dug out lies are still common in modern Greece. Finally, when 
we come to consult the manuscripts and bass-reliefs of the fifteenth 
century, we notice that the cradles are no longer mere baskets or 
lnvis on rockers, but little swinging beds suspended between two 
pillars, the pr type of the modern bercelonnette 

Such evidence, however, is fragmentary and unconvincing. It is 
all very well to tell us about this and that and the other, but how 
much more interesting the story would be if we could see the 


ybjects themselves, and examine a collection of cradles, swaddiles, 


=m. 


aw « 


SUSPENDED CRADLE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 












et 


ROCKING-CRADLE 


witil 
CLERMONT FERRAND. 


AKMORIAL BEARINGS.—HOSPITAL OF 


and go-carts from the remotest antiquity down to the present day! 
Such a collection exists. Doubtless it does not contain cradles of 
the Homeric age, or even of the time of Charlemagne. It is rather 
a collection of survivals than antiquities; but these survivals, due 
lo tenacious custom and to the persistent traditions of rural Eu- 
rope, really form a summary of the inventions of humanity in gen- 
cral in this matter of disposing of babies. 

The collection referred to was exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889, and is, we understand, to form part of the French exhibi 
tion in Chicago this summer. Ultimately the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior will create in Paris a special museum, where official inspectors 
and ail who are interested in charitable work in connection with 
children will find useful information. The collection comprises, 
besides furniture, utensils, printed documents, and administrative 
documents relating to the state charity organizations and foundli:.¢- 
hospitals, various relics of the ancient system, together with all tLe 
objects that have served or still serve 
in the different provinces of France 
for rearing children. The enthusiast 
who gathered together these objects, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of 
the Interior, is Madame A. Landrin, 
Inspectrice générale des services 
d’assistance Infantile. Madame Lan- 
drin has enabled us to comprehend 
a great variety of solutions of that 
besetting problem, what can we do 
with the baby? 

The first solution is to get rid of 
it altogether, not by killing it, but by 
transferring the care of it to anoth- 
er, according to the example set by 
the mother of Moses. In modern 
history the réle of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter is played by foundling-hos- 
pitals, and until recently the 
abandoned child was deposited 
in secret in a revolving drum, 
or tour, fixed in the wall of the 
hospital. The chroniclers of the 
Middle Ages mention shells and 
marble tables that were placed 
in front of the church doors to 
receive foundlings. At a later 
date cradles were disposed under 
the porches. Such a cradle ex- 
isted in the porch of Notre Dame 
at Paris up to. the year 1780. 
Subsequently a movable appa- 
ratus, called a tour, was intro- 
duced into France from Italy, 
where it appears to have been in- 
vented; and in 1811 a decree ordered 
the establishment of tours in all the 
hospitals in France destined to re- 
ceive foundlings. Various models 
were elaborated, five of which figure 
in the Landrin collection. In some 
departments the tours were very large, and divided into two com- 
partments, as, for instance, at Lille, or into four compartments, 
as at Vannes, so that they could receive at once the hodfuls of 
wretched infants brought by the meneurs, or carriers. These tours 
began to be suppressed in 1846, and the 
last, belonging to a private establishment 
at Havre, was abolished in 1862. 

The mothers, as above intimated, did 
not always bring their children to the 
tours themselves; generally they em- 
ployed carriers or meneurs, whether 
men or women, who made a business 
of travelling through the country places 
collecting the children whom mothers 
wished to abandon, and carrying them 
to the four of the nearest hospital, in re- 
turn, of course, for acertain fee. These 
carriers transported the infants in bas- 
kets, hods, boxes, or on the pack-saddles 
of donkeys, often for several days with- 
out care and without food,aud deposited 
them dead or dying in the hospitals. In 
1842 this odious speculation was prc- 
hibited by law, and the business of the 
carriers suppressed ; nevertheless, it still 
persists in two or three of the more re- 
mote departments of France. 

The Landrin collection contains a cer- 
tain number of the rude implements 
used by the carriers for transporting 
children, amongst which is a wallet 
formerly ag for that purpose 
in Touraine, Poitou, and Vienne. It is 
doubtless such a wallet as this which is 
referred to by Rabelais in that cutting 
story he tells about a man who passed 
with a wallet slunz over his shoulder 
with two little girls inside. ‘* Well, 
you may be sure that these girls, at any 
rate, are not getting into mischief,” says 
some one, meeting him. And the man 
replies, ‘‘ As for the one in front of me, 
I think I can be sure enough, but I can- 
not answer for the one behind.” 

In connection with the foundling-hos- 
pitals must be mentioned the tok« ns 
and small objects by means of which 
those who abandoned their children re- 





SUSPENDED BY LEADING- 
STRINGS. —POITOU. 


HARPER’S BAZA 


served for the future the possibil- 
ity of recognizing them. These 
objects are coins cut into halves; 
bits of faded ribbons of the pret- 
ty and frivolous colors of youth 
and of love; hearts made of 
velvet, cloth, and other mate- 
rials; little trinkets, buckles, 
rings, lockets, reliquaries, arti- 
ficial flowers,and even fragments 
of playing-cards, Oh! the poor 
children of sin who arrive clan- 
destinely at the hospital with no 
other objects to establish their 
identity except a knave of clubs 
or a crumpled garter! Some- 
times a scrap of paper pinned to 
the swaddling-clothes bears a 
heart-rending inscription implor- 


ing pity for the babe 
One note in the collection 
mentions two children de 
osited together, ‘‘ They 
ave received the baptis 
mal water, and are not 
brothers. 1811.” One 
mother, probably some 
little actress, cannot find 
anything more precious 
to give to her child, as a 
mark for recognition,than 
the programme, printed 
on rose-colored satin, of a 
performance of Le Pied 
de Mouton, given at Lyons 
in 1810. Alas! years hav: 
passed. Oblivion, misery 
death perhaps, have yx 
vented the realization of 
all these hopes, and the marks of recognition, now useless, 
remain forever buried in the archives of the hospitals. 

Now let us pass to another aspect of the question. What 
can we do with the baby? How can we clothe and rear it? 

The instinct of humanity seems to have suggested swad- 
dies. The ancient Romans enveloped the body of the child 
from head to foot with a long and narrow band of stuff called 
a fascia, which tied the 
arms to the sides, but 
left the feet free. They 
often covered the head 
with a sort of hood 
with a collar to it, and 
hung round the neck 
the bulla, circular or 
heart-shaped, of gold 
for the patricians, and 
of common metal or 
gilded leather for the 
plebeians. This bulla 
was worn until the age 
of fourteen. It is ina 
measure the equivalent 
of our modern amulets. 
In the museum of Brus- 
sels, a Roman terra- 
cotta, found at Viterbo, 
shows the ancient meth 
od of swaddling, and a 
cast of it figures in 
the Landrin collection. 
The Romans introduced 
their method of swatli- 
ing into Gaul,and it has 
remained in usage even 
to the present day, not 
only in Ttaly, but in cer- 
tain parts of Provence 
and Corsica. 

A cast of a child forming part of’a sculptured baptismal seen 
of the fifteenth century in the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris 
shows the system of swaddling employed in the Middle Ag: 
The child was bareheaded, but the whole body was envelope: 

a long linen band, wrapped round and round, and bound tigh'\y 
with straps embroidered with clegant ornaments. Certain G: 
Roman statuettes discovered at Vichy would lead us to belicv: 
that this system was in vogue in France in very remote times. 

The series of types of swaddling-clothes in use in the differen 

French provinces at various epochs proves that the habit of strap; 





BASQUE BABY IN POUCH. 


MODERN WICKER CRADLE.—TARN. 
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ping babies in narrow sheaths surround- 
ed with ribbons or strings persisted for 
a long time in almost all the countr 
districts, and still persists in some locali- 
ties in spite of the efforts of the doctors. 
It also shows us some curious examples 
of systems peculiar to certaiu regions; 
for instance, a baby of the Landes 
wrapped up in a sheepskin and bedded 
on a pillow, a baby of La Bresse strapped 
to a down quilt, etc. 

Having clothed the baby, the next 
thing to do is to put him to bed, or, at 
any rate, to put him out of harm's way. 
Hence the invention of cradles, of which 
the Landria collection contains a great 


tached to a cord by which he is suspended from the ceiling, 
with his feet touching the und. In this way he cannot 
fall down, and he can move about witbin a limited perimeter, 
so that his lot is enviable compared with that of the other 
little folks who are hung up ike smoked hams, and con- 
demned to immobility and lonely meditation. A state of 
intermediary felicity is that of the Pas-de-Calais baby, who 
is imprisoned in a sort of salt-box, which can be left on the 
floor or hung up out of the way on the wall. The Pas-de- 
Calais baby has a sort of tray or table before him, on which 
his hands can wander in search of toys. Other portable 
prisons or stocks for babies, in use in the districts of Gas- 
cony, Normandy, Guyenne, Poitou, Charente Luférieure, etc., 
are hollowed tree trunks, narrow boxes, and sheaths of straw 
or osier, in which the children are placed upright. 

However, infants cannot be kept motionless forever. They 
have to be taught to walk, and as mothers of humble station 
have other things to do besides minding their children, va- 
rious machines have been invented in the way of alloirs and 
glissiéres, or, a8 we call them, go-carts. Our illustrations give 
three specimens. The first is a glissiére, consisting of a mov- 
able tablet, in which the child is placed, and which slides 
up and down along two rails fixed on a rustic frame-work. 
The second is a representation of an alloir, or go-cart, used 
in the department of the Orne, in which the tablet is fixed, 
while the frame-work runs on casters. The third example 
is a tourniquet, from the department of the Charente-Inféri- 
eure—a system which was formerly common throughout 





—P AS DE-CALAIS, 


BRITTANY. 
e. variety. These cradles 
mn may be classified under 
e- three types: boxes on fixed 
y feet; boxes or baskets on 
s- rockers; and cradles sus- 
%} pended by cords, as may 
1¢ be found in Finisterre, or 
ve suspended between two 
ds uprights, like those used 
is in Auvergne, the Ar- 
a dennes, and elsewhere. 
in The majority of the cra- 
“1 dies have rockers, the 

habit of rocking babies, 
“i as.Alemena rocked Her 
os jeules, being still almost 


in her baby chair and eating her soup, while her brother stands at her 
side with his sabots, his broad-brimmed hat with silver buckle and long 
velvet streamers, and his characteristic clothes. The little girl, too, is a 
Breton woman in miniature, with her gown, her apron, her fichu, and 
her white cap with a bow on the top of the head and strings tied under 
the chin. Still more curious and more gorgeous in aspect is a group 
of three Auvergnat children clad in scarlet, with curiously embroidered 
bonnets, the elder girl wearing a broad lace collar and wonderful 
curved sabots studded with brass nails and bridged with silver. 





ve ‘universal in France, or, at TOURNIQUET. 


any rate, in the country 
districts, although the 
modern doctors are 
strenuous opponents of 
the practice. The old 
cradies in the collection 
come from the following 
departments: Puy -de- 
Dome, Ardennes, Orne, 
Finisterre, Morbihan, . 
Jura, Ile-et- Vilaine, 
Nord, Lot, Dréme, Alpes 
Maritimes, Landes, Ain, 
Cantal, Dordogne, -Cor- 
sica, Tarn, Aisne, Avey 
ron, Vaucluse, Ariége, 
Haute Savoie, Vosges, 
























VAUCLUSE, 


France. The tourniquet consists of a vertical axis turning 









Doubs, Vendée, and Al- 
lier. 

Our illustrations show 
a box cradle of the eigh- 
teenth century from the 
department of Tarn,and 


on a pivot between the floor and the ceiling, and provided 
with a horizontal gibbet ora tablet with a hole in the centre, 
within which the child is placed and fastened in. With the 
support of a tourniquet the child can go round and round 
the axis of the apparatus like a mill-horse. The name of 
the tourniquet varied in different parts of France, the same 





** GLISSIERE.” 


Then, by the side of these relics of another age, which are still to be 


found in use only in the more remote rural districts, the Landrin col- 
lection comprises specimens of moderna French and English baby linen, 
baby furniture, and various hygienic appliances, together with a synop- 
sis of the arrangements at present in force in the public establishments 
for the reception and education of those orphans whose fathers and 
mothers are not dead, and who are, as the Convention called them, ‘en 
fants naturels de Ja patric.” And so we bring our visit to an end, with 
the consoling impression that the ‘‘ good old times” were, perhaps, after 
all, bad times for the babies, and that Hereules would have been more 
comfortable and enjoyed superior hygienic conditions had Alemena put 
him to bed in a good modern cradle instead of rocking him to sleep 
in the shield of vanquished Pterelaus. 







a modern wicker cradle apparatus being called manége, viron, évirouleux, éviroulet, 
virolet, or moulin. It is to this machine 
that Rabelais refers when he says that 
they built for Gargantua a viroulet with 
the sails of a windmill. 

Analogous to the tourniquet is the rou- 
lette used in certain localities. Ata certain 
height a wooden bar is fixed from one 
wall of the room to the opposite wall, 
and along the bar runs a grooved pulley. 
From the pulley hangs a cord and a hook, 
to which 
the leading 
strings of the 








child are at- 
VOD, KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. tached so 
that his feet 
4 will touch 
it present used in the ground. 
; the same district; a Thus he can 
very ancient and move for 
elegant rocking wards and 
cradle, carved with backwards to 
armorial bearings. his _ heart's 
from the hospital content, the 
of Clermont Fer f 
rand; a beautiful the 
suspended — cradie borizontal 
of the six bar and ac- 
teenth century, companying 
N ve — in GOCART. his steps: but, 
sty » aa s as the poet 
| Can “41; alarge Prior says: 
4 Wieser cradle With a hood, mounted on rockers, of the “Young children who are tied in 
eigateenth century, from Dordogne; two cradles of wood,  Go-earts, to keep their steps from sliding, 
Covered with open-work hoods to preserve the children from When members knit and legs grow 
S the pigs and other domestic animals. These latter covered Moho ened eucht tetetiines Gn teneen* 
"$1 sradies come from Finisterre and the Aisne. eer. 
: The cradle, however, is a humane and luxurious way of The Landrin collection, therefore, 
utting baby out of the way. More expeditious, if not bar- continues beyond the go-cart pe- 
rous, methods have been and still are in use,and specimens riod of babyhood, and shows us 
' ofeach have been collected by Madame Landrin. Examples’ French children in the course of 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. Here isa lit- becoming little men and little wo- 
tle baby from Poitou hung up on a nail by his leading- men, dressed in their characteristic 
strings. Here is a Basque baby hung on the wa)l in a sack local costumes, and using the fur- : 
or pouch. Here is a Vaucluse baby with a queer little ven-  niture, the toys, and the utensils ; 
tilated hat like the crown of a Magian king. He wears a of their different districts. In one 
broad band round his body, and his leading-strings are at- group we see a Breton girl sitting AUVERGNE. 
. 
} 








AGAINST THE FRETTING 
MOTH 
W E are apt to forget, when the warm 


weather returns, how very useful and 

comfortable our furs were in the bitter win 
te! id how thankful we will be in the fall 
to go to the boxes or paper bundles and take 
out a muff or collar all in good order 

Now is the time that the frisky moth is 
laving its eggs, and is seen flying around 
looking for what it can devour. It is best 
to put furs away before these little depreda 
tors make their appearance, and before they 
have time to make a place for themselves for 
the summer months 

Many people object to camphor-tar balls 
and also to tar They certainly do 
have a most disagreeable odor, which clings 
to one’s furs through almost the entire win- 
ter. Red pepper and tobacco are sometimes 
d. but with doubtful advantage. 
A lady seventy-five years old, and with 


bags 


much experience in such matters, said she 
had never used anything to protect her furs 
except newspaper and a glue-pot. Her meth 


od, briefly stated, was first to beat the furs 
well, getting out all the dust and any stray 
moth or eggs, and clean woollens carefully 
from any spots; for dirt will attract moths 
Having dove this, she placed them in boxes 
sod sealed them up in newspaper, leaving 
rack nor a hole anywhere 

no boxes, she may take two 


not a ¢ 
If one bas 


thicknesses of newspaper, and for heavy ar 
ticles, such as portiéres and fur rugs, wrap 
ping - paper Seal them up also, and put 
away on a shelf until the time comes back 
for their us 

A great deal of worry and time will be 


saved if each package is labelled Father's 


coat Johnnie's cap,” et Fur on gowns 
can in most cases be ripped off, thus saving 
the garment from being wrinkled by close 
packing all summer 

People who are so fortunate as to possess 
a cedar closet and chest or a camphor trunk 


trouble. All that is necessary 
fur them is to brush and clean their articles 
thoroughly, then hang up or lay away, turn 
ind think nothing more about them 


may take less 


A ROMANTIC WEDDING. 


TE often hear of marriages taking place 
VW under most romantic conditions, bot 
only in novels but in real life. Jack and 
Jill, resolved to wed, not infrequently find 
the path of true love bestrewn with thorns 
in the shape of stern parents and other ob 
stacles to the attainment of the matrimonial 
estate, and quite as frequently do Jack and 
Jill rise superior to those obstacles, and snap- 
ping their fingers at cavillers, settle down to 
the enjoyment of domestic life. Possibly as 
romantic a wedding as was ever celebrated 
was that in which, according to an often- | 
told anecdote, the venerable Dean Swift play- 
ed an important part. The Dean, while 
wandering through the country-side, as was 
his wont, was one day overtaken by a storm. 
Seeking shelter a tree, he found 
there a party of young girls waiting for the 
storm to cease One of the girls was weep- | 
ing bitterly, and the Dean, upon making sym- | 
pathetic inquiries as to the cause thereof, 
learned that she was on her way to church 
to marry a young man who was with her. 

‘*Never mind, I'll marry you,” said the 
Dean; and taking out his prayer-book, then 
and there performed the ceremony. To 
make the ceremony complete, he tore a leaf 
from his pocket-book, and with his pencil 
and signed a certificate, and handed 
it to the bride. The certificate was as follows: 


beneath 


wrote 


“ Under a tree, in stormy weather, 
I married this 
! ' e but Him who rules the thander 


man and woman together; 


Seve iis man aod woman asunder.” 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





is often equivalent tof | 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the “weak 
spots” in the system are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “ weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—zature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Seott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Seid by druggists everywhere. 























HARPER’S BAZAR 




















Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, the 
manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 27,388 con- 
tributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


TENTH PRIZE. 


The play that evening was Macbeth, 

And Uncle Josh with bated breath, 

Had watched with eyes amazed and keen 
Until the famed Sleep-walking Scene ; 
When Lady Macbeth strives to blot 

From her stained hands the damned spot, 
And as she washed them in the air, 

And cried out at the blood still there; 


Then Uncle Josh asked one near by, 
“What makes that woman swear and cry, 
An’ wring her hands an’ go on so? 
What's on ’em, I'd jes’ like to know?” 


“It’s Duncan’s blood,” the man replied, 
“ She strives the fearful stains to hide.” 
“Why don’t she wash her hands, b’gosh ! 
With Ivory Soap?” cried Uncle Josh. 
HENRY C. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
Corvricut 1893, sv Tue Procter & Games Co. 





im *|NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 


little boy Be Young Again. 
iat 4a > USE LOFTIES 


SALVATORIUM 
for restoring White, Gray. or 

My little sis- Yo Wa naturale 
ter has taken four bottles 








Faded Hair to its natural color. 
Clear as water; free from 
anything that is injurious. Is 
recommended by physicians, 
chemists, clergymen, and citi 
zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials 


years old, 


° | ie ‘ 
of Piso’s Cure for Con- Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
Henry Loftie 
Dear Sir,—Permit me heret» 
to add my testimonial with nu- 
merous others of the efficacy 
and virtues of your Salvatorium 
to restore gray and faded hair 
to its original color and beauty. 
From personal experience by 
. . use, I find it is all you claim for 
She is only 4 years old, and | ics sessoser per exceltence, superioe to oll ethurs teens on 
’ af urely free from mineral poisons so often used tor that purpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D 
Send for catalogue—sent by express on receipt of price, $1.00 
per bottle. Agents wanted 


HENKY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


sumption, and it is the first 


thing that has ever done her any 
good. 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 





most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, ’93. 

























An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. 


Formula 
on every package inter 


Sold by Druggists on a guarantee or 


medicine. Proprietors, W. 
oria St., London, England 


sent by mail. guc., goc., # $1.00. F . ‘ ‘ Ww 

KO NO ep TOOTH POWDER, 2x. ‘ougera & Co., 30 North William st., N. Ye 
Send ac. stamp for free Samples 

= S.C Wells & Co. le Roy, N. Y. 


and ha'r specialist that ever lived. During hii 





Ye THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 7 


PURE,'DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


<Q_Oorr» 


FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4x0 





CHILDREN 


| 
i 








rR EN VALID SS «010 
CONVALESCENT S, 
ror DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM and 

AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
Sitc OoOOoOmM 


SBP DRUGGISTS. HE SOAPS DEBS ei 












DTEVsalelare 
Cycles 


Send 6 cents in Stamps tor 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, 
Guns, & Sporting Goods of every description. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


yn 
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| A Cup of| 
| Bouillon 
can be made in three minutes, thus: 


| take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


| Then add an egg— 

and some sherry if 
liked — season care- 
fully 





Palatable, Pure, ia 
ing, and Stimulating. . . 











“I sprinkle two 
, ounces of sand on 
: my carpet. I can- 
=. not make a broom 
take up an ounce of it. My sweeper 
removes it all. That shows me that 





| the broom rubs grit in. | prefer to take 


it out, and I always use only a 


BISSELL “we 


SWEEPER.” 


The “‘BissELis”’ lift out the grit. 
Brooms rub it in—try it. 
Sold here. 





SPENCERIAN 


a pe 


~, 


ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


instantly remove: and forewer de Will send sample card on receipt of return 
HAIR DEATH esse state Peon seman 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “'S..ryer:” 
GRIPPLES, tats"stec. 











practice of a life-time among the nobility y 
ot Europe he prescribed thie recipe. Price. @1 b 
mail, securely packed. (orrespontence confidential, Sole 

nts for America. Address The Skeokum Hoot 





Cures Consum Cc c so. 
Threat. Sold by al Ry Su 2 


396 


‘er Co., 57 EB. Sowh Fifth Avenue, New York, | 
































































